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When  brutality  hits  ciose  to  home 

Chicago  PD  tackles  spouse  abuse  by  officers 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Over  the  past  decade,  fundamental  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  way  domestic  violence  is 
handled  by  law  enforcement  agencies,  with  many 
departments  now  requiring  that  such  offenses  be 
dealt  with  proactively,  often  through  mandatory 
arrests  of  offenders.  Despite  the  advances,  how- 
ever, many  advocates  for  victims  of  domestic 
abuse  say  police  are  still  turning  a blind  eye  toward 
such  crimes  when  they  are  committed  by  fellow 
officers. 

Now  that  reluctance  to  act  may  also  be  on  the 
wane,  as  a handful  of  agencies  begin  to  confront 
the  issue  head-on  by  revising  and  strengthening 
policies  regarding  employees  who  abuse  their  wives, 
partners  or  other  family  members.  Leading  the 
way  is  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  which  last 
October  established  an  Office  of  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Advocate  to  encourage  abused  wives  and 
partners  of  police  officers  to  report  the  incidents  so 
that  appropriate  action  can  be  taken  against  uni- 
formed offenders. 

The  extraordinary  step — the  post  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  instituted  by  a U.S. 
police  department  — was  taken  after  a number  of 
highly  publicized  incidents  of  domestic  violence 
involving  police  officers  since  1988,  including 
murder-suicide  cases  that  involved  police  officers 
and  spouses  who,  prior  to  their  deaths,  had  sought 
legal  protection  from  their  abusive  partners,  but  to 
no  avail. 

“To  our  knowledge,  this  is  a ‘first*  among 
police  agencies,"  said  Jan  Russell,  who  was  cho- 
sen as  the  department's  first  Domestic  Violence 
yAdvocate. 


Russell,  who  has  worked  with  domestic  vio- 
lence victims  for  more  than  12  years,  said  wives 
and  partners  of  police  officers  are  often  discour- 
aged by  fellow  officers  and  supervisors  from  re- 
porting abusive  behavior.  Her  job  is  to  assure 
battered  women  that  they  can  exercise  their  rights 
without  fear  of  reprisal  by  an  agency  long  per- 
ceived by  vicitms  as  unsympathetic  to  their  plight. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 

Domestic  violence  victims 
believe  that  no  one  will  help 
them.  When  the  abuser  is  a 
person  with  authority  and  the 
people  from  whom  the 
victims  are  seeking  help  are 
the  abuser's  colleagues,  that 
makes  it  much  more  difficult. 

these  victims  get  the  same  rights  any  other  domes- 
tic violence  victim  would  have,”  Russell  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  recently.  “We're  dealing  with 
a situation  where  victims  were  discouraged  from 
making  reports  and  when  they  went  to  court,  they 
might  be  discouraged  there  I stay  with  them  through- 
out the  process  to  make  sure  no  one  tries  to  talk 
them  out  of  doing  whatever  it  is  they  want  to  do 
merely  because  the  abuser  is  a department  mem- 
ber.” 

Victims  related  to  police  are  “definitely"  less 


likely  to  report  the  behavior,  said  Russell.  “It’s 
very  typical  for  domestic  violence  victims  to  be- 
lieve that  no  one  will  help  them  and  no  one  will 
believe  them.  But  when  you  add  that  the  abuser  is 
a person  with  authority  and  that  the  people  from 
whom  they  are  seeking  help  are  this  person's 
colleagues,  that  makes  it  much  more  difficult." 

Despite  her  long  expenencc.  Russell  was  still 
incredulous  at  the  number  of  domestic  violence 
victims  in  police  families  who  are  unwilling  to 
report  the  abuse  (o  the  Police  Department.  “I’ve 
worked  with  police  wives  on  a scattered  basis  and 
1 was  aware  of  how  volatile  these  cases  can  be  and 
how  desperate  these  women  could  be,"  she  said. 
“But  I have  been  astounded  on  a number  of  occa- 
sions at  just  how  horrendous  the  situation  is  for 
them  and  how  incredibly  powerless  they  feel." 

She  said  it  is  “not  uncommon”  for  victims  to 
believe  they  will  be  arrested  and  jailed  for  filing 
reports  of  abuse.  Others  tell  of  being  tailed  by  their 
husbands,  boyfriends  or  their  partners  in  an  effort 
to  inilmidate  them  into  silence.  Some  called  po- 
lice. only  to  have  their  abusive  partners  flash  their 
badges  to  responding  officers,  who  often  show 
more  sympathy  to  the  alleged  abuser  than  the 
victim. 

Supervisors  are  guilty  of  sweeping  the  problem 
under  the  rug  as  well.  Russell  said,  adding  she 
knows  firsthand  of  numerous  cases  in  which  police 
brass  did  just  that. 

Russell's  work  begins  shortly  after  the  depart- 
ment’s Office  of  Professional  Standards,  an  all- 
civilian body  that  compiles  and  processes  com- 
plaints against  officers  and  makc.s  disciplinary 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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With  a vow  to  end  the  corruption 
and  misconduct  charges  that  have  tarred 
the  New  Orleans  Police  Department  in 
recent  years.  Police  Superintendent 
Richard  Pennington  this  month  un- 
veiled a sweeping  reform  package  that 
includes  replacing  the  agency's  Inter- 
nal Affairs  Division,  tougher  hiring 
and  training  standards,  and  restric- 
tions on  moonlighting. 

“The  Pennington  Plan.”  which  was 
announced  by  the  Superintendent  at  a 
special  City  Council  meeting  Jan.  1 1, 
also  calls  for  beefing  up  the  depart- 
ment's homicide  squad  to  address  the 
city's  spiraling  murder  rate,  tougher 
scrutiny  of  all  new  recruits,  increased 


training  for  virtually  all  officers,  and 
an  unusual  partnership  with  the  FBI  to 
help  provide  in-service  training  and 
purge  the  1 ,500-officer  department  of 
corruption. 

“Today  we  begin  a battle  for  the 
soul  of  our  city,  and  it  starts  with  the 
implementation  of  Police  Department 
reform  and  reorganization,"  said 
Pennington,  who  Ls  expected  to  an- 
nounce more  changes  in  the  coming 
months.  “We  will  gel  a handle  on  the 
rampant  violence  in  New  Orleans.  This 
effort  is  a major  step  toward  curtailing 
our  crime  epidemic,  restoring  public 
confidence  and  bringing  dignity,  re- 
spect and  integrity  back  to  the  NOPD  " 


The  dispute  between  New  York 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  the  City 
Council  over  the  proposed  creation  of 
an  independent  oversight  agency  to 
fight  police  corruption  appears  to  be 
headed  for  the  courts. 

The  City  Council  voted  41-8  on 
Jan.  19to  override  Giuliani's  vetoofa 
bill  to  create  an  Independent  Police 
Investigation  and  Audit  Board  endowed 
with  broad  subpoena  powers  and  its 


The  announcement  came  just  six 
weeks  after  nine  officers  were  indicted 
on  drug  charges,  including  Len  Davis, 
who  previously  had  been  accused  of 
ordering  the  contract  killing  of  a woman 
who  filed  a brutality  complaint  against 
him.Davis’sroleintheOci.  13murder 
of  32-year-old  Kim  Groves  was  re- 
vealed as  Federal  agents  monitored 
him  as  part  of  a sting  that  snared  the 
other  eight  officers,  The  officers,  led 
by  Davis,  were  paid  by  undercover 
agents  posing  as  drug  dealers  to  pro- 
tect shipments  of  cocaine  at  an  aban- 
doned warehouse  near  the  city  dwks. 

Davis  and  two  alleged  accomplices 
pleaded  not  guilty  last  month  to  Fed- 


own  staff  of  investigators.  At  the  urg- 
ing of  COTporadon  Counsel  Paul  Crotiy. 
who  told  the  Mayor  that  enactment  of 
the  legislation  would  violate  the  city 
charter.  Giuliani  vowed  to  ignore  the 
override  vole. 

”I  have  no  choice  but  to  ignore  the 
legislation,”  Giuliani  said.  “What  they 
are  attempting  to  do  is  set  up  their  own 
law-enforcement  agency." 

Council  Speaker  Peter  Vallone 


eral  charges  of  violating  Groves's  civil 
rights.  At  press  time,  stale  murder 
charges  had  not  been  filed  agaiast  Davis 
because  Federal  auihontics  had  not  yet 
referred  the  case  to  District  Attorney 
Harry  Connick.  In  addition,  Davis  and 
the  eight  other  officers  implicated  in 
the  sting  have  entered  not-guiliy  pleas 
to  Federal  drug  and  firearms  charges. 

Both  cases  are  now  under  a Judge's 
gag  order,  sources  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

In  recent  years,  numerous  reviews 
on  the  New  Orleaas  Police  Depart- 
ment. including  drafts  prepared  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Continued  on  Page  9 

NYC? 

courts 

termed  Giuliani's  combative  stance  an 
“ovcrreaciion,"  adding  that  the  Mayor 
will  have  to  go  to  court  to  prevent  the 
bill  from  taking  effect.  “I  believe  a 
calm  analysis  of  this  bill  will  show  it's 
absolutely  essential,”  Vallone  said. 
“I  don’t  think  he's  going  to  ignore  us 
again.” 

Vallone  said  the  council  will  at- 
tempt to  sway  the  Mayor  during  the  six 
Continued  on  Page  6 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"They  may  not  think  that  Joe  Blow  down  the 
street  has  the  right  to  beat  his  wife,  but  they 
think  they  do.  Their  sense  of  entitlement  is 
tremendous." 

— Jan  Russell,  head  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department's  Office  of  the  Domestic  Violence 
Advocate,  on  the  problem  of  spousal  abuse  by 
police  officers.  (6:3) 


A police  watchdog  for 
Answer  may  rest  with 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT — The  sole  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  December  that  people 
may  not  be  kept  in  prison  due  to  an 
inability  to  pay  fines.  Jeremias  Moli- 
nas, a drug  dealer,  was  incarcerated  for 
eight  months  past  his  parole  date  be- 
cause he  could  not  pay  a $20,000  fine. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion has  asked  that  the  Stale  Police 
recoid  the  race  of  every  motonst  slopped 
by  troopers.  The  measure  is  intended 
to  deter  police  from  singling  out  mi- 
norities. 

Hartford  police  last  month  identi- 
fied a 15-year-old  boy  as  the  suspect  in 
the  fatal  shooting  ofa  14-ycar-old  who 
was  killed  for  his  leather  jacket.  The 
killing  was  the  fifth  gang-related  murder 
in  eight  days,  pushing  the  city’s  homi- 
cide total  for  1994  to  a record  53. 

DELAWARE — Traffic  deaths  on  the 
state's  highways  declined  by  one  in 
1994,  to  1 12.  Alcohol  was  said  to  be  a 
factor  in  50  percent  of  the  deaths;  the 
national  average  is  44  percent. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — Uw 
enforcement  officers  made  three  ar- 
rests at  the  White  House  in  December 
in  what  has  become  a string  of  bizarre 
security  incidents  in  recent  months.  U.S. 
Park  Police  and  Secret  Service  officers 
arrested  Joseph  Maggio,  36,  on  Dec.  2 1 
after  he  claimed  he  had  a plutonium 
bomb  in  his  car  Maggio  was  commit- 
ted to  a hospital  for  observation.  One 
hour  earlier,  Franklin  Ruff.  27,  was 
arrested  on  the  Ellipse  for  carrying  a 
gun.  He  was  slopped  and  patted  down 
by  Park  Police  after  acting  suspiciously. 
Earlier  in  the  week.  Richard  Green,  44, 
was  arrested  for  entering  the  White 
House  illegally.  Green  apparently 
slipped  through  a gate  that  had  opened 
briefly  to  admit  a vehicle.  On  Dec.  20. 
Park  Police  shot  and  mortally  wounded 
Marcel  Comiel,  a homeless  man  living 
across  from  the  White  House  in  Lafay- 
ette Park,  after  Comiel  threatened  an 
officer  with  a knife 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — The  Slate  last 
year  recorded  its  lowest  level  of  homi- 
cides— 16 — since  1978.  The  average 
for  the  past  decade  has  been  25. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  Police 
Officer  Thomas  Nolan  pleaded  guilty 
last  month  to  charges  of  civil  rights 
violations  and  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
authorities  in  the  ongoing  30th  Precinct 
corruption  scandal.  Nolan  is  the  I3th 
officer  in  the  precinct  to  plead  guilty 
and  the  seventh  to  cooperate  with  Fed- 
eral proscuiors.  He  and  other  officers 
were  charged  with  raiding  drug  deal- 
ers' apartments  for  cash  and  splitting 
the  fTwney, 

The  alleged  rapes  of  seven  illegal 
van  drivers  by  a New  York  City  police 
officer  did  not  happen,  the  Queens 
District  Attorney’s  office  has  concluded 
after  a 21  -month  investigation  into  the 
case.  District  Attorney  Richard  A.  Brown 
said  that  the  drivers  all  had  a strong 
motive  for  trumping  up  charges  against 
Police  Officer  Reggie  Rivera  because 
he  was  issuing  thousands  of  tickets 
that  posed  a threat  to  the  drivers'  live- 
lihood. John  M.  Ryan,  the  senior  ex- 


ecutive a.ssistant  district  attorney  who 
headed  the  investigation,  said  that  while 
no  single  piece  of  evidence  conclu- 
sively proved  that  the  drivers  were 
lying,  taken  as  a whole,  there  was  no 
physical  or  medical  evidence  of  rape. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  revamped  and  renamed  its 
warrant  squad  in  an  effort  to  tackle  a 
backlog  of  80,000  outstanding  felony 
warrants.  The  figure  is  four  times  that 
of  the  city's  inmate  population,  with 
most  fugitives  having  jumped  bail  fol- 
lowing arraignment.  The  new  Felony 
Appreheasion  Team  has  been  increased 
to  a total  of  180  officers  and  20  ser- 
geants. Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  said 
he  will  urge  Gov.  Ge<irge  Pataki  to 
fulfill  a campaign  pledge  and  end  parole 
for  violent  offenders, 

Edward  J.  Leary  of  Scotch  Plains, 
N.J.,  has  been  indicted  on  charges  of 
attempted  murder,  assault,  attempted 
grand  larceny  and  weapons  possession 
for  carrying  the  firebomb  that  exploded 
on  a crowded  New  York  City  subway 
car  on  Dec.  21.  injuring  more  than  40 
people,  Leary,  who  was  himself  se- 
verely burned,  was  arrested  in  his 
hospital  bed  after  police  found  dozens 
of  pages  of  angry  notes  referring  to 
what  they  said  was  an  extortion  plan. 
Also  found  were  glass  jars,  bomb- 
making instructions,  and  other  instru- 
ments used  to  make  the  bomb. 

The  Mason  Tenders  District  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  New  York,  a union  tradi- 
tionally dominated  by  organized  crime, 
will  now  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  according  to  a 
consent  decree  reached  last  month.  A 
court-appointed  monitor  will  oversee 
new  elections  and  the  $270  million  in 
union  benefit  funds.  The  Government 
charged  that  the  Mafia,  which  the  union 
acknowledged  had  run  its  seven  sepa- 
rate trust  funds,  wasted  or  stole  some 
$50  million  in  employee  trust  funds, 
and  gave  no-show  jobs  to  gang  mem- 
bers and  their  families. 

Two  New  York  City  police  officers 
are  under  fire  after  they  took  a dog  that 
their  Manhattan  precinct  had  adopted 
to  the  ASPCA  pound  and  had  him 
destroyed,  after  the  stray  relieved  himself 
on  the  siaiionhouse  floor.  The  dog  had 
allegedly  been  beaten  as  well.  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton,  an 
avowed  animal  lover,  ordered  the  In- 
ternal Affairs  Bureau  to  investigate 
who  was  responsible  for  turning  the 
dog  over  to  the  pound. 

With  funding  from  the  1994  Fed- 
eral enme  law.  New  York  City  Transit 
Police  have  begun  patrolling  city  buses 
for  the  first  lime  ever.  Earlier  this 
month,  45  uniformed  officers  were 
added  to  60  plainclothes  officers  of  the 
surface  crime  unit.  There  are  plans  to 
eventually  assign  200  uniformed  offi- 
cers to  patrol  the  city’s  bus  fleet. 

A stale  review  of  the  no-plea  bar- 
gain policy  instituted  by  Bronx  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Robert  Johnson  in  1992 
has  found  that  Bronx  judges  sentence 
defendants  just  as  severely  asjudges  in 
all  other  boroughs  but  Manhattan.  Gun 
defendants,  said  the  study,  were  given 
no  more  lenient  treatment  than  else- 
where. The  review  said  that  while  the 
policy  has  contributed  to  a backlog  of 
older  cases  in  Bronx  Supreme  Court,  it 
has  met  some  of  its  intended  goals. 
The  percentage  of  defendants  convicted 


of  the  top  charges  in  drug  indictments 
increased,  the  review  found,  and  the 
policy  led  Bronx  prosecutors  to  em- 
ploy streamlined  “superior  court  in- 
formation" procedures. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Virginia  Smith 
last  month  became  the  first  female 
major  in  the  history  of  the  State  Police. 

VERMONT — Vermont  recorded  the 
nation's  lowest  murder  total  in  1994, 
with  just  five  homicides. 

The  slate  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
December  that  a person  has  no  consti- 
tutional right  to  a lawyer  while  in  a 
police  lineup.  The  case  stems  from  the 
1989  conviction  of  Charles  Parizo  for 
attempted  murder. 


ALABAMA  — Former  Luveme  As- 
sistant Police  Chief  Nelson  May  agreed 
not  to  sue  over  his  suspension  and 
dismissal  after  ethics  charges  were 
dropped  in  January.  May  was  indicted 
after  he  and  several  colleagues  took  a 
“morale  trip”  to  a Biloxi,  Miss.,  ca- 
sino last  May. 

ARKANSAS  — Beginning  this  month, 
Litde  Rock  children  under  the  age  of  18 
are  barred  from  city  streets  and  parks 
between  the  hours  of  9 A.M.  and  2:30 
A.M.  on  school  days.  The  law  was 
criticized  by  parents  who  teach  their 
children  at  home. 

A Zero-Tolerance  Task  Force,  a 
youth  curfew,  and  new  public  attitudes 
were  credited  for  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  Little  Rock  homicides  in 
1994.  The  city  recorded  63  slayings 
last  year,  compared  to  76  in  1993. 

FLORIDA  — Cellular  phone  users 
would  pay  an  additional  50  cents  a 
month  under  a plan  that  hopes  to  raise 
about  $8.4  million  a year  to  upgrade  or 
establish  91 1 county  systems. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  wants 
to  delay  a civil  lawsuit  against  the 
Volusia  County  Sheriffs  Department 
until  it  completes  its  18-month  crimi- 
nal investigation  of  the  agency’s  prac- 
tices regarding  traffic  stops  and  asset 
seizures.  The  sheriffs  department  is 
charged  with  targeting  minorities  in 
traffic  slops  and  seizing  some  $8  mil- 
lion in  asset  forfeitures.  The  Justice 
Department  contends  that  a civil  suit  at 
this  time  could  taint  witnesses  in  the 
criminal  case,  since  many  work  or 
come  in  contact  with  Sheriff  Bob  Vogel. 
The  civil  and  criminal  actions  stem 
from  Vogel's  diug-inlerdiction  policy 
on  Interstate  95.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  the  motorists  stopped  have 
been  black  or  Hispanic. 

Miami  police  received  over  200 
calls  in  December  after  they  released  a 
sketch  of  a possible  suspect  in  the 
murders  of  six  prostitutes  since  last 
September.  While  some  prostitutes  still 
ply  their  trade  on  the  Tamiami  Trail  — 
albeit  a little  more  carefully  — others 
have  left  the  streets.  Crime  experts  say 
prostitutes  are  the  “No.  1 category  of 
victims  killed  by  serial  killers,"  pro- 
viding easy  targets  because  of  their 


accessibility,  their  dependence  on  drugs 
and  alct^ol,  and  the  low  priority  placed 
on  their  disappearance. 

A $1 -billion  lawsuit  by  the  State  of 
Florida  seeking  reimbursement  for 
Federally  mandated  services  to  illegal 
immigrants  was  dismissed  in  Decem- 
ber. The  political  issue  of  immigra- 
tion, said  U.S.  District  Judge  Edward 
Davis,  was  beyond  the  judiciary’s 
authority.  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles  said  he 
would  appeal  the  ruling. 

GEORGIA  — A law  that  prescribes 
life  imprisonment  for  anyone  convicted 
of  a second  violent  offense  went  into 
effect  this  month.  The  law,  one  of  the 
nation's  toughest,  calls  for  a minimum 
10-year  prison  term  for  first-time  of- 
fenders. 

Under  a new  law,  first-time  drunken 
driving  offenders  could  lose  their  li- 
censes for  a year.  The  suspension  could 
be  pre-empted  by  a no-contesi  plea  and 
completion  of  a DUI  school. 

LOUISIANA — A three-judge  appel- 
late panel  in  Baton  Rouge  last  month 
reversed  the  conviction  of  ex-Folsom 
Police  Lieut.  Lucius  Simmons,  a 12- 
year  veteran  who  was  found  guilty  of 
attempted  possession  of  an  unregis- 
tered sawed-off  shotgun  and  jxjsses- 
sion  of  cocaine.  During  his  trial,  Sim- 
mons said  he  had  come  into  possession 
of  the  weapon  and  drugs  during  an 
investigation.  According  to  the  appeals 
panel,  while  Simmons  may  not  have 
foUowed  standard  procedures,  the  state 
failed  to  prove  that  he  had  violated  any 
state  laws. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  Greenwood  City 
Council  last  month  rejected  a proposed 
$125,000  settlement  to  end  a 1992 
lawsuit  filed  by  police  officers,  who 
claim  the  city  owes  them  back  overtime 
pay.  The  city  insists  it  owes  no  more 
than  $102,000. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Although 
prison  space  has  nearly  doubled  since 
1986,  the  number  of  beds  available 
statewide  by  the  end  of  1995  could  still 
fall  thousands  short  of  projected  needs, 
according  to  slate  Corrections  Secre- 
tary Franklin  Freeman. 

VTRGINIA — John  C.  Salvi  3d,  a sus- 
pect in  a fatal  shooting  spree  at  a Mas- 
sachusetts abortion  clinic  in  Decem- 
ber, was  arraigned  earlier  this  month 
on  charges  of  firing  approximately  20 
rounds  from  a .22-cal.  semiautomatic 
rifle  at  a Norfolk  abortion  clinic.  That 
felony  charge  is  likely  to  be  waived 
when  Salvi  is  extradited  to  Boston  to 
face  murder  charges.  In  addition,  Salvi 
may  be  charged  with  violating  a Fed- 
eral law  guaranteeing  access  to  abor- 
tion clinics. 


ILLINOIS  — Fifteen  years  after  he 
was  imprisoned  for  a murder  he  said  he 
did  not  commit,  James  Newsome  was 
released  from  prison  in  January.  New- 
some,  his  lawyers  and  friends  deter- 
mined that  fingerprints  at  the  1979 
murder  scene  belonged  to  a man  al- 
ready incarcerated  for  a similar  crime. 

In  court  papers  made  public  earlier 


this  month,  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion officials  asserted  that  a 9- year-old 
girl  is  partly  to  blame  for  her  own 
sexual  assault  in  a classroom  last 
February  because  she  failed  to  cry  out 
when  a 12-year-old  boy  forced  her  to 
have  oral  sex  under  a desk.  The  board’s 
argument  drew  nearly  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  incident  itself,  which  oc- 
curred in  a class  for  the  learning  dis- 
abled. The  matter  is  now  in  Cook  Cbunty 
Circuit  Court,  where  the  girl  is  seeking 
damages  from  the  board  for  failure  to 
protect  her  from  children  known  to  be 
dangerous.  The  boy  had  been  known  to 
threaten  teachers  and  get  into  fistfights. 
At  first  he  denied  the  allegations  of 
sexual  abuse,  but  pleaded  guilty  to 
criminal  sexual  assault  this  month  and 
was  sent  to  a juvenile  detention  center. 

Illinois  became  the  27th  state  this 
month  to  adopt  a “zero  tolerance”  law 
regarding  drunken  driving.  The  driv- 
ing privileges  of  any  young  driver  with 
even  a trace  of  alcohol  in  their  blood 
could  be  revoked. 

Work  on  renovations  at  the  Winne- 
bago County  Jail  in  Rockford  had  be 
stalled  in  January  due  to  a shortage  of 
toilets  and  prison  doors  in  the  midst  of 
a boom  in  prison  and  jail  construction. 

INDIANA  — Shelby  County  commis- 
sioners obliged  Sheriff  Mike  Herndon's 
request  in  December  that  his  pay  be  cut. 
He  will  now  receive  $65,000  a year  for 
his  four-year  term,  as  opposed  to 
$1 16,477  a year. 

Bloomington's  chief  probatior 
officer,  Greg  George,  said  in  January 
that  he  will  be  conducting  suprise  home 
visits  to  Monroe  County  probationers. 
Officers  will  work  in  pairs,  armed  with 
cellular  phones  and  pepper  spray. 

Afta  a 30-percent  drop  in  the  number 
of  homicides  in  1 994,  Gary  will  proba- 
bly lose  its  title  of  “Nation’s  Deadliest 
City."  In  1994,  Gary  had  64  homi- 
cides per  100,000  residents,  compared 
to  92  per  100,000  in  1993. 

MICHIGAN  — A University  of  Michi- 
gan study  released  in  December  found 
that  violent  crime  cost  state  residents 
about  $5  billion  in  1993,  and  traffic 
accidents  cost  an  additional  $12  bil- 
lion. The  estimates  included  the  costs 
for  the  victim’s  lost  wages,  property 
damage,  and  medical  treatment. 

Damages  of  $2.5  million  were 
awarded  to  the  family  of  Kathy  Jean 
Moore  in  Detroit  this  month.  Moore 
was  shot  to  death  by  Officer  Charles 
Smith  in  1992.  Smith  claims  that  Moore 
reached  for  his  gun  when  he  pulled  her 
over,  witnesses  said  she  did  not. 

Under  a plan  awaiting  approval, 
nard-core  juvenile  offenders  in  the  state 
would  finish  out  their  terms  in  a $40- 
million  “punk  prison”  run  by  the 
Department  of  Corrections. 

The  state's  longest-serving  trooper, 
Cun  Fonger,  52,  retired  in  December 
after  30  years  on  the  job,  in  order  to 
spend  more  time  with  his  family. 

OHIO  — Two  Cincinnati  police  offi- 
cers were  suspended  without  pay  in 
December  on  suspicion  that  they  were 
involved  in  a plot  to  extort  money  from 
Cincinnati  Bengals  fullback  Derrick 
Fenner  after  he  was  arrested  outside  a 
bar.  A grand  jury  indicted  the  manager 
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In  Kansas  City,  it's 
survival  of  the  fit 

All  hands  ordered  to  shape  up 


» Kansas  City,  Mo.,  police  officers 
have  been  put  on  notice  to  shape  up  or 
ship  out. 

The  Police  Department  last  month 
announced  that  (he  agency's  weight- 
control  program  will  be  replaced  with 
a physical  Fitness  lest  that  officers 
must  pass  yearly  to  stay  on  the  forcc. 

Beginning  in  1996, officers  will  get 
two  chances  to  pass  the  test,  which  was 
designed  by  the  Personnel  Division 
and  is  similar  to  one  currently  admini- 
stered to  all  prospective  recruits.  Ev- 
ery sworn  member  of  the  1,200-offi- 
cers  agency  — from  the  chief  on  down 
to  the  newest  patrol  officer  — will  be 
required  to  pass  the  test.  If  they  fail  to 
do  so.  they  will  be  forced  to  take  a 
physical  disability  retirement,  accord- 
ing to  a department  spokesman.  Capi. 
Vince  Mclnemey, 

The  new  fitness  test  is  being  insti- 
tuted with  (he  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  in  mind.  Mclnemey  told 
LEN,  noting  that  the  landmark  1991 
law  requires  all  officers  to  meet  the 
same  physical  standards  required  of  an 
entry-level  officer. 

That's  not  to  say  that  Kansas  City 
police  officers  are  in  worse  shape  that 
their  counterparts  in  other  departments, 
Mclnemey  pointed  out.  "We've  pretty 
much  met  the  objectives  of  the  (weight- 
control]  program,  and  we’re  just  tak- 
ing it  to  the  next  step,  which  is  to 
comply  with  the  ADA,”  he  said. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  officers  whti 


were  ordered  to  enroll  in  the  weight- 
control  program  when  it  was  instituted 
in  199 1 , only  about  90  remain.  Mcln- 
emey said.  No  one  was  ever  fired  for 
failing  to  lose  extra  pounds,  but  a few 
officers  were  suspended  for  several 
days  for  failing  to  meet  weight  re- 
quirements, he  added- 

The  test,  which  is  still  being  devel- 
oped by  department  planners,  will 
involve  successfully  negotiating  sev- 
eral obstacles,  dragging  dummies, 
jumping  through  windows,  clearing 
hurdles  and  running  up  and  down  sev- 
eral flights  of  stairs,  according  to 
Mclncmy.  “Tlic  rationale  (behind  the 
fitness  test]  is  that  anyone  in  any  rank 
in  this  job  is  required  to  perform  any  of 
the  duties  that  any  police  officer  would 
have  to  perfomt"  he  said,  "And  it's 
also  a fact  that  officers  who  arc  out  of 
condition  stand  a greater  chance  of 
injury  or  illness." 

While  the  test  docs  not  become 
mandatory  until  1996,  it  will  be  of- 
fered on  a voluntary  basis  so  officers 
“can  run  through  it  and  find  out  where 
they  stand,"  Mclnemey  said,  It  will 
also  be  administered  on  a timed  basis, 
and  those  members  who  complete  the 
test  within  the  alloted  time  will  receive 
a physical  fitness  ribbon  they  can  wear 
on  their  uniforms.  Mclnemey  said  the 
lime  limits  have  not  yet  been  set,  hut 
the  department  plans  to  being  offering 
the  test  on  a voluntary  basis  by  late 
spring. 


The  fat's  in  the  fire 
for  NYPD  fitness  levels 

7,000  cops  seen  unfit  for  patrol  duty 


of  the  Parkiown  Cafe,  George  Beatty, 
on  four  counts  of  bribery.  Beatty  alleg- 
edly offered  the  officers.  Andre  L. 
Eddings  and  Claudia  Y.  Vercellotti, 
$5,000  to  keep  their  stories  about  Fen- 
ner toned  down.  Vercellotti  and  Ed- 
dings arrested  Fenner  on  charges  of 
disorderly  conduct  while  intoxicated, 
resisting  arrest  and  a felony  charge  of 
inciting  violence. 

The  stale's  lop  correction  officer, 
Reginald  Wilkinson,  said  in  Decem- 
ber that  spending  on  crowded  prisons 
may  reach  a record  $I  billion  a year. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Gilbert  Police 
Chief  Keevin  Walls  was  fired  in  De- 
cember for  allegedly  trying  to  run  down 
one  of  his  own  officers,  according  to 
Mayor  Tim  Rutledge.  Walls  said  he 
wants  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
incident  with  Rutledge. 

Former  Charleston  Police  Officer 
Don  Wandling  was  arrested  in  January 
and  charged  with  possession  of  54 
counterfeit  $100  bills.  Secret  Service 
agents  also  found  more  than  200  mari- 
juana plants  in  his  home. 


MINNESOTA  — Despite  a brief  dip  in 
prison  admission  rales  in  the  second 
half  of  1994,  slate  officials  last  month 
projected  an  inmate  population  of  6,000 
by  the  year  2000.  The  increase  repre- 
sents a 500-percent  rise  since  1974.  In 
planning  for  new  prison  space,  offi- 
cials may  use  facilities  such  as  a Min- 
nesota National  Guard  barracks  at  Fort 
Ripley  and  the  city-owned  rent-a-cell 
prison  at  Appleton  to  house  low-risk 
probation  violators. 

Shakopce  police  plan  a crackdown 
on  speeding  snownwbilere.  Three  snow- 
mobile-related deaths  have  occurred 
already  this  season  in  Scott  County. 

According  to  a University  of  Min- 
nesota study  released  in  December, 
more  students  at  the  Twin  Cities  cam- 
pus are  using  hallucinogens  but  are 
drinking  less.  Drugs  may  be  easier  for 
underage  students  to  get  than  alcohol. 

On  his  last  day  of  work  earlier  this 
month,  Minneapolis  Police  Chief  John 
Laux  suspiended  two  police  officers 
for  separate  incidents  of  brutality.  Laux 
resigned  amid  complaints  of  a lack  of 
support  from  City  Hall  in  dealing  with 
a department  plagued  with  charges  of 
bruialiry  and  poor  performance 

MISSOURI  — A one-day  lockdown  at 
Western  Missouri  Correctional  Center 
in  Cameron  in  December  was  lifted 
after  leaders  ofa  fieaceful  protest  were 
transferred  (o  another  prison.  The  pro- 
test was  over  the  addition  of  hundreds 
of  prisoners  to  the  facility 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — An  increase  in 
sex  crimes  caused  felony  convictions 
in  Brookings  County  to  nearly  double 
from  1993  to  1994.  to  78  from  43. 

Juvenile  arrests  in  Rapid  City  out- 
numbered adult  arrests  in  September 
— 376  to  365  — and  could  set  a record 
in  1994.  Juvenile  crime  is  up  more 
than  50  percent  compared  to  1993. 


ARIZONA — The  state  began  issuing 
new  “environmental"  license  plates  in 
December  to  replace  old  plates  which 
police  said  were  nearly  impossible  to 
read  after  dark. 

Maricopa  County  Sheriff  Joe  Ar- 
paio  is  being  sued  by  County  Jail  inmates 
over  the  elimination  of  coffee.  The 
move  will  save  $100,000,  said  Arpaio, 

Weightlifting  equipment  will  be 
removed  from  state  prisons  and  do- 
nated to  47  state  schools  and  commu- 
nity groups.  The  weights  cost  the  state 
$600,000  in  medical  treatments  for 
related  injuries. 

COLORADO  — Former  Mafia  boss 
John  Gotti  will  be  among  a handful  of 
prisoners  transferred  from  the  maxi- 
mum-security Federal  prison  in  Mar- 
ion, 111.,  to  a new  supermax  facility  in 
Florence.  The  transfers  began  in  Janu- 
ary and  will  continue  through  the  year. 

Denver  Police  Officer  Edmund  Gray 
was  charged  with  attempted  first-de- 
jree  murder  in  December  after  he  al- 
legedly shot  a motorist  twice  in  the 
back  following  an  off-duty  traffic  inci- 
dent. While  Gray  told  investigators 
that  he  shot  Clinton  Brown,  46.  after 
Brown  brandished  a gun.  witnesses 
could  not  corroborate  Gray 's  story.  No 
weapon  was  found  by  police, 

Denver  mayoral  candidate  Bob  Cr- 
ider last  month  unveiled  a 10-point 
anti-crime  plan  that  includes  the  crea- 
tion of  a sixth  police  precinct,  the 
hiring  of  26  new  police  officers,  and 
decentralization  of  such  special  squads 
as  the  police  gang  unit  and  narcotics 
bureau.  According  to  polls.  Mayor 
Wellington  Webb  has  earned  high  marks 
for  his  response  to  violent  crime,  and 
for  his  involvement  in  passage  of  last 
year's  Federal  crime  bill. 

OKLAHOMA —The  Oklahoma  City 
Jail  will  receive  $27,442  so  (hat  200 
more  beds  can  be  used  to  double-cell 
non-violent  inmates  while  the  facility 
is  repaired.  Two  inmates  escaped  in 
November  by  digging  through  hollow 
walls.  Officials  are  demanding  that  the 
money  for  the  repairs  come  from  the 
contractors  and  architects  involved  in 
building  the  $52-miilion  jail. 

Construction  will  begin  later  this 
year  on  a $36-million,  960-bed  private 
prison  in  Holdenville.  The  town,  which 
sees  the  building  of  prison  facilities  as 
a safeguard  against  economic  reces- 
sion, is  already  home  to  an  84-bed 
inmate  work  center.  The  new  prison  is 
expected  to  bring  200  jobs  to  town. 

TEXAS  — Nine  teen-agers,  many  of 
them  homeless,  were  charged  in  Hous- 
ton in  December  with  torturing  a 17- 
year-old  runaway  for  three  days.  The 
youth  was  kept  locked  in  a closet, 
beaten,  set  on  fire,  sexually  abused, 
and  nearly  had  his  tongue  cut  out.  The 
victim  was  rescued  when  a police  offi- 
cer saw  three  people  carrying  him  out 
of  the  apartment  with  plans  to  murder 
him  and  dump  the  body,  said  officials. 


Jesse  DeWayne  Jacobs  was  exe- 
cuted in  January  for  the  shooting  death 
of  Etta  Ann  Urdiales  even  though 
prosecutors  believe  that  he  did  not 
commit  the  murder.  Jacobs,  who  had  a 
long  criminal  record,  irutially  confessed 
to  murdering  Urdiales  but  later  re- 
canted. accusing  his  sister.  Bobbi  Jean 
Hogan,  of  the  crime.  During  Jacobs' 
trial,  prosecutors  dismissed  his  recan- 
tation and  he  was  convicted.  In  trying 
Hogan,  however,  prosecutors  used 
Jacobs'  revised  testimony  to  convict 
her  of  manslaughter,  which  carries  a 
10-year  sentence.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  twice  rejected  Jacobs’  appeals. 

IXiring  a raid  by  narcotics  agents 
last  month,  six  children  were  found 
living  in  a Denton  home  that  doubled 
as  a crack  cocaine  warehouse.  The  raid 
netted  45  arrests  and  capped  a nine- 
month  investigation. 

The  stale’s  third  drug  and  alcohol 
rehabilitation  prison  opened  Jan.  18  in 
San  Diego.  The  $8.5-million  facility 
will  house  500  male  probation  viola- 
tors with  substance  abuse  problems. 


ALASKA — Applicahons  for  concealed- 
handgun  permits  were  distributed  ear- 
lier this  month  by  state  troopers.  Under 
a 1994  law,  residents  can  carry  a gun  if 
they  pass  a background  check  and 
complete  a firearm  safety  course. 

A project  requiring  motorists  to 
drive  with  their  headlights  on  24  hours 
a day  has  resulted  in  fewer  fatal  acci- 
dents, State  Police  officials  said  last 
month.  The  program,  now  limited  to 
the  Seward  Highway,  could  be  ex- 
tended to  other  roads. 

CALIPORNU  — Two  Carlsbad  chil- 
dren, Mark  Powers,  10,  and  his  sister 
Alicia,  6,  were  in  critical  condition 
after  their  family  car  was  hit  last  month 
by  a police  car  chasing  a speeding 
vehicle.  Another  sister,  Kelly,  13.  was 
listed  in  serious  condition. 

Some  $6,500  that  was  raised  for  the 
family  of  slain  Los  Angeles  Police 
Officer  Thomas  Worley  was  stolen 
from  a car  in  December.  Worley,  33, 
was  shot  to  death  Dec.  2 1 . 

WASHEMCTON  — Police,  family  and 
friends  of  15-year-old  Daniel  Betour- 
nay  have  no  explanation  why  the  Col- 
lege Place  youth  murdered  his  sister 
and  her  friend  in  December  by  tying 
them  up  and  sealing  plastic  bags  over 
their  heads.  The  murders  came  two 
weeks  after  Beioumay  tried  to  kill 
himself  with  an  overdose  of  sleeping 
pills.  Several  students  at  Walla  Walla 
High  School  said  Betoumay  was  in- 
volved with  a Satanic  cult. 

Washington  State  Trooper  Lane 
Jackstadt  was  fired  in  December  for 
cheating  on  a 1992  promotional  exam. 
Jackstadt  is  (he  trooper  who  was  previ- 
ously involved  in  an  incident  in  which 
he  illegally  detained  a couple  on  their 
way  to  an  abortion  clinic.  Jackstadt's 
dismissal  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
incident,  officials  said. 


Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department's  31,000  officers 
are  out  of  shape,  rendenng  them  unfit 
to  perform  even  the  most  basic  patrol 
functions,  according  to  Police  Depart- 
ment data  obtained  by  The  New  York 
Post. 

As  many  as  7.000  cops  fall  into  that 
category . according  to  physical-fitnCvVs 
data  gleaned  from  the  department's 
first-ever  attempt  to  assess  the  prob- 
lem. About  4,000  of  these  officers 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  join 
the  force,  but  slipped  through  during 
the  past  decade,  when  physical  re- 
quirements were  relaxed,  non-existent 
or  not  enforced,  according  to  the  data. 

The  other  3,000  officeri  were  proba- 
bly in  good  shape  when  they  began 
their  duties,  but  have  since  become 
overweight.  "It  is  scary."  said  Sgt. 
Jerfin  Etemo,  who  has  studied  (he  physi- 
cal condition  of  cops  for  the  past  few 
years.  "Just  look  around  and  you  know 
there  is  a problem." 

Department  documents  trace  the 
weighty  problem  back  to  1986,  when 
the  agency  eliminated  its  pre-employ- 


ment physical  test  because  it  feared 
lawsuits  and  also  wanted  to  broaden  its 
recruit  base.  Around  the  same  time,  it 
ended  the  agility  test  ~ something  no 
one  had  eva  failed  — that  was  required 
of  recruits  before  graduation  from  the 
Police  Academy  In  1990,  new  physi- 
cal requirements  were  drafted  but  they 
proved  to  be  so  minimal  that  only  one 
candidate  failed. 

In  the  past  year.  Police  Comnus- 
sioner  William  Bratton  has  reinstated 
pre-employment  physicals,  introduced 
some  modest  fitness  standards  for 
academy  graduates  and  eliminated 
second-chance  tests.  "We  believe  up 
to  25  percent  of  those  who  were  hired 
between  I986and  1994  would  not  pass 
the  new  standard  Bratton  is  enforcing 
today,"  Etemo  told  The  Post. 


Exercise  Your  Mind,  Too 
And  you  can  start 
by  not  missing 
a word  of  LEN's 
acclaimed  coverage  of 
police  issues. 
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Effective  Feb.  1 , 1 995,  the  one-year  subscription  price 
of  Law  Enforcement  News  will  be  raised  to  $22  from 
$18.  (Corresponding  Increases  will  also  be  applied  to 
multi-year  subscriptions.) 

This  increase  — the  first  in  12  years  — has  become 
necessary  because  of  increases  in  the  cost  of  postage 
and  newsprint,  which  have  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  decade. 
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People  & Places 


Guido 
dead  at  63 

Daniel  P.  Guido,  a lough,  reform- 
minded  police  officia]  who  led  five 
departments  in  the  New  York  melro 
poiiuin  area,  died  of  cancer  Jan.  7 in 
Port  Jefferson,  N.Y.,  ai  ihe  age  of  63 

In  a career  that  spanned  40  years, 
Guido  waj^  chief  executive  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  Nassau,  Westch- 
ester and  Suffolk,  N.Y.,  counties, 
Yonkers.  N.Y.,  and  Stamford.  Conn. 
Following  his  resignation  as  Suffolk 
Couniy’spolicccommissionerin  1992 
m a dispute  with  elected  officials  who 
sought  to  cut  the  agency's  staff  and 
budget.  Guido  became  a professor  of 
police  science  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York.  He  was 
on  leave  from  the  teaching  position  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

A New  York  City  native.  Guido 
began  his  career  as  a police  officer 
with  the  Nassau  County  Police  Depart- 
ment in  1954.  He  rose  through  the 
ranks,  along  the  way  obtaining  under- 
graduate and  law  degrees  from  Hofstra 
University,  and  in  1976  became  the 
youngest  person  ever  named  as  the 
county'sPoliceCommissioncr.  He  left 
the  post  in  1978  to  become  commis- 
sioner in  Yonkers, 

In  1982,  Guido  was  appointed 
Westchester  County’s  Commissioner 
of  Public  Safety  to  oversee  the  merger 
of  the  county  Shenffs  Department 
with  the  Parkway  Police,  He  was  cred- 
ited with  streamlining  operations  and 
ending  jurisdictional  conflicts  that 
occurred  in  the  aftermath  of  Ihe  merger 
An  advocate  of  community-oriented 
and  problem-solving  policing,  Guido 
urged  officers  to  take  the  initiative  to 
solve  problems  they  encountered  on 
their  beab 

In  1984,  Guido  resigned  from  the 
post  after  the  Police  Advisory  Board 
was  granted  the  authunty  to  overrule 
his  disciplinary  actions  against  offi- 
cers. Later  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Police,  which  provides 
training  and  technical  assistance  for 
the  stale's  600  police  agencies. 

Guido  served  as  Stamford's  police 
chief  for  eight  months  before  being 
named  Suffolk  County  Police  Com- 
missioner in  1988-  His  tenure  with  the 
county  force  — which  began  after  a 
three-year  investigation  of  Police 


Department  involvement  in  illegal  wire- 
tapping, coeraun  of  witnes.ses  and  other 
misconduct  — cemented  his  national 
reputation  &s  a police  leader  and  re- 
former 

Once  described  by  former  Suffolk 
County  Executive  Patrick  Hatpin  asa 
“lough,  no-nonsense,  non-political 
police  professional,"  Guido  was  a.s 
relentless  in  chastising  government 
officials  who  attempted  to  cut  his  re- 
sources or  take  away  his  authority  in 
matters  of  discipline.  In  a May  1989 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News, 
he  ruminated  on  his  frequent  career 
moves  — often  made  out  of  exaspera- 
tion with  elected  officials  — saying; 
"At  limes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agency. 
It's  belter  to  move  on  elsewhere  where 
you  can  make  a contribution,  rather 
than  struggle  with  something  that  is 
simply  going  to  be  counterproductive." 

Time 
to  move 

It  wasn't  the  shifting  political  wirxls 
so  much  as  a feeling  that  it  was  lime  for 
a change  that  led  Pnnee  George's 
County.  Md..  Police  Chief  David  Mitch- 
ell to  anncxince  his  retirement  last  nxmih 
from  the  agency  he  has  served  for  24 
years. 

Mitchell.  44.  announced  Dec.  14  he 
would  step  down  sometime  in  1995 
once  new  County  Executive  Wayne 
K.  Curry  selects  his  successor  after  a 
national  search.  On  the  same  day.  Curry 
accepted  the  resignations  of  deputy 
chiefs  Eddie  Adams  and  Howard  Blake 
who  lived  outside  Pnnee  George's 
County,  saying  it  is  "appropriate 
imagery"  for  those  holding  top  posi- 
tions m the  county  government  to  re- 
side there. 

In  a recent  interview  with  LEN. 
Mitchell  said  Curry,  whom  he  has  known 
and  worked  with  for  over  20  years, 
asked  him  to  stay,  but  the  Chief  felt  it 
was  lime  to  move  on. 

Curry  "has  been  very  generous  in 
his  praise  of  me."  said  Mitchell,  who 
is  credited  with  greatly  improving 
relations  between  the  1,300-officer 
Police  Department  police  and  the 
county's  ethnically  diverse  population. 
"But  my  decision  to  transition  was 
mine  alone.  He  did  want  me  to  slay  on 
and  I appreciated  the  offer,  but  I felt  it 
was  time  for  a change." 

Even  without  the  demands  of  run- 


ning a major  police  department  — it's 
the  nation's  44th  largest  law  enforce- 
ment agency  — Mitchell  will  have  plenty 
to  keep  himself  busy;  He's  about  to 
enter  his  final  year  of  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Among  the  accomplishments  dur- 
ing his  five-year  tenure,  Mitchell  pointed 
to  the  department's  shift  from  an 
“incident-driven  to  a problem-solv- 
ing. community-oriented  policing 
model."  which  has  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  over  51  satellite  police 
posts  around  the  county.  Officers  and 
supervisors  assigned  to  the  satellite 
offices  try  to  find  ways  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  result  in  frequent  calls  for 
police  service,  thereby  conserving  "the 
precious  resource  of  patrol  officer  time." 
said  Mitchell. 

He  also  singled  out  the  Partners  on 
Patrol  program  that  pairs  county  offi- 
cers with  their  counterparts  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  fight  crime 
along  their  shared  boundary.  The  area 
has  served  as  a free-for-all  zone  for 
cnminals,  who  would  simply  hop  back 
and  forth  across  the  county  line  to 
escape  detection  and  arrest. 

“I  can  tell  you  that  the  folks  who 
live  right  on  that  border  are  now  feel- 
ing the  support  they’ve  needed  for  a 
long,  long  time,"  said  Mitchell,  who 
added  that  the  joint  effort  involved  no 
jurisdictional  squabbles  and  no  new 
statutes,  just  a spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  two  agencies. 

Mitchell  also  devised  a 12-week 
citizens'  police  academy  that  began 
operating  in  1992  and  which  now  boasts 
over  150graduates."It'sreallyagreat 
change  agent  for  folks  who  want  to 
know  more  about  the  police,  who  want 
to  come  in  and  experience  the  same 
level  of  training."  he  said. 

But  Mitchell's  tenure  also  had  its 
share  of  more  sanguine  moments.  “It 
hasn't  all  been  a great  ride.  I've  buried 
four  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in 
five  years.  There  have  been  struggles 
along  the  way.  But  I’m  proud  to  say 
that  each  and  every  time  we’ve  been  in 
a crisis  along  those  lines  our  depart- 
ment comes  together,  we  share  the 
gnef  and  also  support  each  family." 

Transit 

transition 

New  York  Oty  Transit  Police  Chief 
Michael  O'Connor  announced  his 
retirement  Jan.  10.  ending  three  years 
at  the  helm  of  an  agency  whose  exis- 
tence is  now  threatened  by  a proposed 
merger  of  the  city's  three  police  de- 
partments that  is  overwhelmingly 
opposed  by  Transit  Police  officers. 

O’Connor,  51.  said  he.  too,  op- 
poses the  merger,  but  added  that  that’s 
not  why  he's  stepping  down  at  this 
crucial  juncture  in  the  department’s 
history.  After  29years  with  the  agency. 
O’Connor  said  he's  leaving  to  become 
head  of  security  for  the  Alliance  for 
Downtown  New  York,  a new  business 
improvement  district  in  lower  Man- 
hattan. 

O'Connor  said  he  would  continue 
to  publicly  oppose  the  merger  of  the 
city.  Transit  and  Housing  police  forces 
— a proposal  strongly  supported  by 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  New 
York  Police  Commissioner  William 
Bratton,  whom  O'Connor  succeeded 
in  1991.  "I  will  continue  to  be  a vocal 
and  vehement  opponent  to  consolidat- 
ing police  departments."  he  wrote  in  a 


farewell  memo  to  officers. 

Giuliani  has  threatened  to  cut  off 
over  $200  million  in  Transit  Police 
ftinding  in  order  to  force  the  agency  to 
comply  with  the  plan.  Both  the  merger 
and  Giuliani 's  funding  cutoff  are  being 
challenged  in  court. 

O’Connor’s  low-key  management 
style  was  worlds  away  from  the  direct, 
highly  public  stance  favored  by  his 
predecessor.  Subway  crime  began  its 
decline  under  Bratton,  but  fell  even 
further  during  O'ConnOT's  watch  — by 
48  percent  in  just  over  four  years. 

Deputy  Chief  John  S.  Pritchard 
3d  was  named  acting  chief  of  the  4.400- 
officer  agency,  and  is  considered  a 
leading  candidate  to  replace  O'Con- 
nor, should  the  agency  survive  the 
merger  onslaught.  Pritchard  joined  the 
force  just  last  year,  but  formerly  served 
as  inspector  general  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority,  which  oversees 
the  Transit  Police  Department. 

Prior  to  his  current  post,  Pritchard 
served  as  first  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  city  police  force.  His  long  law 
enforcement  career  includes  a decade 
as  a New  York  City  police  officer  and 
1 1 years  with  the  FBI. 

Hi-tech 

attaboy 

Lieut.  David  Sheibels  wears  three 
different  hats  at  the  39-officer  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  Police  Department,  serv- 
ing as  the  agency's  records  division 
supervisor,  computer  systems  man- 
ager and  coordinator  of  the  91 1 emer- 
gency system.  His  success  at  juggling 
those  disparate  duties  hasn't  gone 
unnoticed,  and  recently  prompted  the 
local  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  chapter 
to  honor  himas  its  1994  Police  Officer 
of  the  Year. 

Sheibels,  who  received  the  award 
Dec.  17,  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
member  of  the  department's  support 
personnel  to  win  the  honor.  Since  join- 
ing the  agency  in  1977,  the  39-year- 
old  Sheibels  has  transformed  the  de- 
partment with  his  technical  know-how. 
The  FOP  honored  him  in  part  for  his 
efforts  to  computerize  the  agency’s 
record-keeping  functions  and  coordi- 
nating the  setup  of  the  city’s  9 1 1 sys- 
tem. 

Sheibels  said  he  was  "surprised" 
to  receive  the  award,  but  downplayed 
the  honor.  "Personally,  I don’t  think  I 
did  anything  special,"  he  said,  noting 
that  patrol  and  investigative  personnel 
are  usually  singled  out  for  the  award. 

In  1988,  Sheibels,  armed  with  an 
associate's  degree  in  computer  pro- 
gramming, was  tapped  to  oversee  the 
agency’s  automation  efforts.  "I  brought 
the  first  computers  into  the  Police 
Department  in  1988,  and  since  then. 
I've  expanded  that  early  beginning 
system  and  we’re  on  our  third  genera- 
tion of  the  main  computer  system  now," 
he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Sheibels  also  introduced  Compus- 
keich.  the  composite  sketch  software 
program,  into  the  department  back  lo 
1989.  He  also  designed  a report-writ- 
ing  program  that  allowed  officers  to 
prepare  and  submit  their  field  reports 
elecoraiically  instead  of  typing  or  writing 
them  by  hand.  His  efforts  as  technical 
adviser  for  the  county’s  911  system 
helped  to  bring  the  system  on  line  in 
February  1994. 

Other  technical  feats  for  which 
Sheibels  was  honored  was  his  com- 


plete redesign  of  the  radio  room  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment's dispatch  center.  Last  year,  he 
added  capabilities  to  allow  the  center 
to  provide  dispiatch  services  for  the 
local  fire  department.  "I  brought  on 
board  fire-dispatching  so  we  could 
alleviate  the  Fire  Department  from 
having  to  man  the  dispatch  center  it- 
self. freeing  up  firefighters  to  fight 
fires,"  he  said. 

Sheibels  also  lobbied  the  depart- 
ment to  purchase  a video  mug  shot 
system  that  replaced  its  old  camera 
and  designed  an  interface  with  its  Ihw 
enforcement  records  management 
software  that  allows  police  to  store  the 
mugshois  on  the  computer  and  retrieve 
them  for  viewing  on  the  monitor.  "That 
project  is  the  one  that  probably  got 
most  people’s  attention  last  year,"  he 
said. 

Caruso's 

swansong 

The  end  of  an  era  in  New  York  City 
police  labor  history  will  come  in  June 
when  Phil  Caruso,  the  controversial, 
outspoken  president  of  the  nation’s 
largest  law  enforcement  union,  the 
22,000-member  Patrolmen’s  Benevo- 
lent Association,  steps  down  after  15 
years. 

Caruso,  60,  announced  his  decision 
not  to  seek  re-election  during  a dele- 
gates’ meeting  on  Jan.  10.  “I  was  not 
bom  in  this  business  suit.  I wore  a 
uniform  for  many  years,”  the  37-year 
NYPD  veteran  told  500  assembled 
delegates,  who  gave  him  a lO-minute 
standing  ovation.  “And  I would  like 
for  my  epitaph  to  say,  ‘1  was  a cop.'" 

Joseph  Maiicini,  a PBA  spokes- 
man, said  Caruso  is  stepping  down  to 
spend  iiiOTe  time  with  his  family.  “There 
are  no  health  problems,  no  other  jobs, 
no  problems,”  he  said.  PBA  treasurer- 
Lou  Matarazzo  is  taking  over  the 
union’s  day-to-day  operations  as  act- 
ing president,  and  is  expected  to  be  a 
leading  candidate  to  succeed  Caruso 
when  elections  are  held  in  the  spring. 

Under  Caruso's  leadCTship,  the  PBA 
evolved  from  a financially  shaky  or- 
ganization with  a revolving-<lotT  presi- 
dency into  a potent  union  with  more 
than  $20  million  in  its  accounts.  From 
1980  to  1994.  the  base  pay  of  police 
officers  more  than  doubled  as  a result 
of  the  PBA's  bargaining  tactics. 

Caruso  also  was  known  as  an  un- 
stinting — and  some  critics  contended, 
overzealous  — supporter  of  fellow 
officers,  particularly  in  incidents  in 
which  suspects  were  killed  in  custody 
or  police  brutality  was  alleged.  He 
regularly  ran  full-page  ads  in  local 
newspapers  to  defend  officers,  PBA 
policies  and  favored  political  caitdi- 
dates,  and  to  lash  out  at  those  deemed 
anti-police,  Caruso  once  barred  PBA 
officials  from  talking  to  reporters  from 
a newspaper  whose  police  coverage  he 
felt  was  biased  against  officers. 

Cartiso  was  also  a vociferous  foe  of 
former  Mayor  David  Dinkins,  whose 
proposal  to  establish  a citizen  review 
board  made  him  an  arch-enemy  of  the 
PBA.  In  1992,  Caiuso  organized  a 
massive  rally  in  downtown  Manhattan 
that  deteriorated  into  a near-riot  as 
thousands  of  off-duty  officers — some 
hurling  racial  insults  at  the  city's  first 
black  mayor  — surrounded  City  Hall 
and  blocked  access  to  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 
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New  hope  for  concealed-weapons  bill  in  Texas 

The  formula:  a Republican  Governor,  a liberal  Democrat  sponsor  & police  backing 


Wiih  former  Gov.  Ann  Richards 
out  of  the  way.  supporters  of  a bill 
that  would  allow  Texans  to  carry 
concealed  weapons  feel  a victory  is 
j«^t  around  the  comer 

In  June  1993,  Richards  vetoed  a 
measure  approved  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  hold  a statewide  referendum 
on  the  nght  to  carry  concealed  hand- 
guns. The  action  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  Richards'  loss  to  Republican 
challenger  George  W.  Bush  3d,  who 
is  said  to  favor  the  measure. 

With  Bush  now  in  the  Gover- 
nor’s office,  a new  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives — by  a liberal  Democrat 
from  Houston. 

Representative  Ron  Wilson’s  po- 
litical leamngs  might  seem  to  make 
him  an  unlikely  supporter  of  any 
measure  that  would  add  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  firearms-  But  Wilson, 
\ 


whose  wife  was  once  stabbed  by  an 
intruder  and  who  has  himself  been  shot 
at.  says  it  lime  to  grant  citizens  the 
right  to  protect  themselves.  "There’s 
only  one  statistic  that  really  matters  — 
what  happens  to  you,”  he  said  in  a 
recent  interview. 

Wilson's  bill  would  require  that 
those  applying  for  concealed  weapons 
permits  be  21  years  old  and  pass  a 
background  check  that  uncovers  no 
felony  charges.  They  will  also  have  to 
pass  a firearms  course  of  at  least  15 
hours  in  duration.  If  they  meet  those 
qualifications,  they  would  receive 
permits  to  carry  concealed  weapons 
within  90  days. 

"Law-abiding  citizens  in  the  state 
of  Texas  need  to  be  able  to  protect 
themselves,"  said  Nikita  Tolbert,  an 
aide  to  Wilson.  "There  have  been 
instances  in  which  people  have  been 
killed  because  criminals  were  carrying 


guns,  and  they  weren't.  He  feels  that  if 
you  want  to  carry  a gun.  you  should  be 
able  to  do  so." 

Tolbert  said  the  Legislature  will 

"Law-abiding 
citizens  in  the  state 
of  Texas  need  to 
be  able  to  protect 
themselves." 

begin  considering  the  bill  by  next  month, 
once  committee  assigmnents  for  the 
new  session  are  ironed  out.  It  would  be 
referred  to  a committee,  and  once 
approved,  would  go  to  the  full  Legisla- 
ture for  a vote.  “Once  the  commmee 
assigmnents  are  out  of  the  way,  we 
expect  things  will  stan  picking  up  amund 


here,"  she  told  Law  Enforcement  News 

Tolbert  added  that  Wilson  has  re- 
ceived "quite  a bit”  of  mail  and  phone 
calls  from  supporters.  But  not  every- 
one in  Texas,  a state  proud  of  its  fron- 
tier heritage,  is  happy  about  a pi>sMble 
increase  in  the  number  of  armed  citi- 
zens roaming  the  streets  — even  if  they 
are  law-abiding. 

"We’re  heading  for  a state  that’s 
totally  out  of  control,  where  every 
dispute  is  settled  out  in  the  street  at 
noontime."  said  Harold  Dutton,  an- 
other Houston  Democrat  who  opposes 
his  colleague's  bill. 

Ron  DeLord  of  the  Combined  Law 
Enforcement  Association  of  Texas  told 
USA  TODAY  that  his  organization 
would  not  oppose  the  bill,  as  it  did 
when  the  issue  was  hot  two  years  ago 
‘They’ve  put  in  many  of  the  protec- 
tions we  wanted."  he  said. 

Fort  Worth  Police  Chief  Thomas 


Windham  i.s  a believer  now.  too  He 
said  he’s  recoasidcrcd.  after  two  of 
his  officers,  boih  out  of  unifomi. 
managed  to  save  their  lives  because 
they  had  weapons  “Had  any  of 
these  individuals  been  pnvate  citi- 
zens. they  would  not  have  had  the 
privilege  of  self-defense  the  offi- 
cers had  1 just  concluded  they  shtHild 
not  be  denied  that  pnvilege."  he 
said. 

If  the  measure  is  approved,  Texas 
would  join  38  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  issue  pcmiits  to 
allow  people  to  cany  cimccalod 
weapxms  provided  they  show  need 
and  have  no  felony  records.  Ver- 
mont is  the  only  state  that  allows 
carrying  concealed  weapons  with- 
out requiring  a permit  , Texas  is  now 
one  of  1 1 other  slates  that  currently 
ban  the  carrying  of  concealed  weap- 
ons- 

/ 


Plugging  leaks  against  an  expected  tide: 

Tighter  border  controls  planned  for  Arizona 


Amid  concerns  that  Mexico's  eco- 
nomic crisis  might  set  off  another 
massive  wave  of  illegal  immigration 
across  ih»  Southwest  border,  the  Clin- 
ton Administration  has  announced  a 
plan  to  reinforce  border  controls  by 
hiring  over  1.200  new  Border  Patrol 
agents  and  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  inspectors  and  setting 
up  blockades  in  Arizona  similar  to 
those  in  place  at  El  Paso  and  San 
Diego. 

The  plait  comes  nearly  a year  after 
the  Clinton  Administration  reversed 
an  earlier  decision  to  cut  Border  Patrol 
strength  and  began  to  beef  up  person- 


nel and  other  resources  to  stop  illegal 
immigration  along  the  porous  1,500- 
mile  boundary  with  Mexico.  A 35- 
percent  devaluation  of  the  peso  in  late 
December  has  sent  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy reeling  and  has  prompted  fears  of 
a new  flow  of  illegal  migrants. 

INS  Commissioner  Doris  Meiss- 
ner told  USA  TODAY  on  Jan.  9 that 
the  agency  will  spend  up  to  $236  mil- 
lion more  this  year  on  strengthening 
border  controls.  It  will  use  the  funds  to 
add  1,265  Border  Patrol  agents,  INS 
inspecicss  and  suppwt  personnel,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  6.200.  An  infusion  of 
800  new  Border  Patrol  agents  would 


Better  security  needed 
under  the  border,  too 


Drainage  tunnels  running  under- 
neath a town  on  the  Arizona-Mex- 
ico  border  have  become  a flashpoint 
in  a dispute  between  Federal  agen- 
cies over  who  should  maintain  them, 
but  while  the  bureaucrats  bicker, 
drug  runners  are  finding  the  tunnels 
provide  an  easy  way  to  smuggle 
narcotics  across  — or  rather,  ureler — 
the  border. 

Border  Patrol  officials  told  The 
Associated  Press  last  month  that 
temporary  grates  installed  in  the 
tunnels  last  spring  to  keep  smug- 
glers, illegal  immigrants  and  youth 
gangs  from  sneaking  into  Nogales. 
Ariz.,  from  Nogales,  Mexico,  are  in 
constant  disrepair. 

Border  Patrol  spokesman  Rob 
Daniels,  wfro  is  assigned  to  the  Tticson 
sector,  said  that  during  a two-week 
penod  in  December,  agents  had  twice 
intercepted  drug  traffickers  as  they 
attempted  to  smuggle  loads  of  nar- 
cotics through  the  tunnels. 

Last  June,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment placed  permanent  barriers  in 
the  tunnels  and  the  Arizona  Na- 
tional Guard  agreed  to  maintain  them. 
But  the  Guard  gave  up  recently 
because  the  grates  are  constantly 
being  broken  by  groups  of  people 
pushing  against  them. 

“We  finally  told  (Border  Patrol 


officials]  about  two  weeks  ago  we 
can't  be  fixing  these  holes  every 
time,”  said  Maj.  Hugo  Salazar  of 
the  Guard’s  Joint  Counter-Narcot- 
ics Task  Force.  “We  do  have  to  put 
our  fixees  and  personnel  in  the  places 
where  they  can  do  the  most  good . If 
you  assign  two  or  three  people  to 
keep  fixing  holes  in  fences,  we're 
not  doing  anything.” 

The  Border  Patrol  is  trying  to 
find  private  contractors  who  would 
repair  the  broken  welds  on  the  grates. 
But  the  effort  has  been  unsuccessful 
because  of  the  dangers  workers  would 
face  laboring  in  a polluted  environ- 
ment frequented  by  drug  smugglers 
and  gang  members. 

"We  have  been  welding  them  a 
couple  limes  a week,”  Daruels  told 
The  AP.  “As  we  speak,  they're  open 
because  they’ve  been  breached 
again." 

Nogales.  Anz,,  Police  Chief  Mike 
Baldenegro  said  the  use  of  the  tun- 
nels by  cnminals  and  others  was  a 
source  of  concern,  but  the  traffic  is 
“nothing  as  bad  as  it  was  before." 
City  officials  added  that  Mexican 
police  are  trying  to  catch  cnminals 
before  they  enter  the  tunnels.  An 
effort  is  underway  as  well  to  dis- 
courage “tunnel  kids"  from  hang- 
ing out  there,  they  added. 


bring  the  total  number  of  agents  to 
5.000  by  the  end  of  the  year,  she  added 
But  that  number  could  rise  even  higher 
under  a proposal  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Border  Patrol  agents  to  10,000 
that  will  be  reintroduced  this  year  by 
Representative  Lamar  S.  Smith  (R  - 
Texas).  who  chairs  the  House  Judici- 
ary subcomminee  on  immigration 
Meissner  also  announced  that  block- 
ades similar  to  those  set  up  at  El  Paso. 
Texas,  and  San  Diego  are  also  planned 
for  points  along  the  Arizona-Mcxico 
border,  which  has  become  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  to  illegal  crossings 
because  of  crackdowns  elsewhere.  The 
blockades  are  said  to  have  reduced 
illegal  immigration  by  up  to  72  percent 


since  they  were  implemented  last  year. 

The  El  Paso  sector  is  slated  to  re- 
ceive only  65  new  Border  Patrol  agents, 
even  though  Silvestre  Reyes,  chief  of 
the  Border  Patrol  tlierc.  had  requested 
200.  Reyes  is  credited  with  launching 
“Operation  Hold  the  Line,"  an  ag- 
gressive, high-profile  campaign  to 
discourage  Mexicans  from  crossing 
the  border  that  has  been  touted  as  a 
success  by  Administration  officials. 
Meissner  said  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram has  resulted  m a shift  in  border 
crossings  toward  southeastern  Texas, 
where  the  bulk  of 300  new  agents  to  be 
deployed  in  Texas  will  be  assigned 

INS  will  also  spend  an  additional 
$87  million  to  deport  criminal  alieas, 


streamline  the  asylum  system  and 
enforce  laws  against  hinng  illegals 
Half  of  the  25  percent  budget  increase 
planned  for  INS  — about  $157  million 
— will  be  used  to  update  equipment 
and  modernize  the  agency,  she  added 
“If  we  are  successful,  we  will  win 
public  confidence  in  a way  that  leads 
to  sensible  and  workable  solutions  to 
the  problcias  of  illegal  immigration, 
and,  I hope,  avoid  some  of  the  more 
radical  and  extremist  .solutions  nut 
there,"  Meissner  said  in  an  apparent 
reference  to  Proposition  187.  the 
measure  approved  by  California  vot- 
ers last  November  that  denies  public 
assistance  and  siKial  services  to  illegal 
aliens. 


Stopping  a Rhino:  Cops  fear 
new  armor-piercing  ammo 


The  head  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Direc- 
tor confirmed  Jan.  9 that  an  Alabama 
company  has  applied  for  permission  to 
produce  and  market  two  new  types  of 
bullets  — one  it  claims  will  fragment 
into  thousands  of  razor-sharp  pieces 
on  impact,  and  another  said  to  be  ca- 
pable of  passing  through  police  body 
armor. 

ATF  Director  John  McGaw  said 
that  David  Keen,  chief  executive  of 
Signature  Products  Corp.,  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  is  seeking  clearance  to  manufac- 
ture Rhino- Ammo,  which  shatters  into 
lethal  shrapnel  on  impact,  but  he  de- 
nied that  ATF  had  approved  the  appli- 
cation nor  licensed  the  product  for  sale 
within  60  days. 

Published  reports  that  appeared  Jan. 

8 quoted  an  ATF  spokesman  as  saying 
the  bureau  had  approved  the  sale  of  the 
controversial  bullets,  which  are  feared 
by  police  officials  as  representing  the 
first  of  a new  generation  of  "cop  kil- 
ler" ammumtion. 

The  reports  said  ATF  had  approved 
the  manufacture  of  the  Rhino  Ammo 
fragmentation  rounds  after  determin- 
ing they  are  not  subject  to  laws  ban- 
ning similar  metal  ammunition  be- 
cause they  are  made  of  carbon-based 
plastic  polymers 


The  company  apparently  did  not 
seek  ATF  permission  to  produce  and 
market  its  Black  Rhino  bullet,  which 
Keen  claimed  has  the  ability  to  pass 
through  body  armor  McGaw  said  no 
Black  Rhinos  had  been  submitted  to 
ATF  for  testing  and  that  only  one 
Rhino  Ammo  round  had  been  test- 
fired  to  gauge  its  velocity.  “Since  this 
bullet  was  never  claimed  to  be  armor 
piercing,  and  does  not  appear  to  meet 
the  statutory  defirution  of  armor  pierc- 
ing, we  have  coiKlucted  no  further 
tests,"  he  stated 

McGaw  said  (he  application  sub- 
mitted by  the  company  is  still  under 
review,  adding  that  the  statutory  60- 
day  period  for  approval  or  rejection 
has  not  “started  to  run." 

Keen,  who  designed  the  ammuni- 
tion, said  at  a news  conference  last 
month  that  the  fragmenting  arrunuru- 
tion,  which  he  termed  “a  stncily  de- 
fensive round."  would  be  sold  only  (o 
Federally  licensed  dealers.  However, 
police  officials  say  the  ammunition 
will  eventually  gel  into  criminal  hands. 

"It  could  be  the  bullet  of  choice  for 
hit  men.  It’s  crazy,"  said  Dewey  Stokes, 
president  of  the  national  Ratemal  Order 
of  Police.  "It's  going  to  wind  up  in  the 
hands  of  crooks  and  assassins." 

Following  the  furor  that  greeted 


news  of  his  invention.  Keen,  a chem- 
ist, said  he  would  put  the  sale  of  the 
ammunition  on  hold  even  if  it’s  ap- 
proved "We're  going  to  be  a respon- 
sible manufacturer,"  he  said 

Keen  also  appears  to  have  backed 
away  from  some  of  the  claims  he  made 
when  he  announced  the  new  product 
late  last  month.  Then.  Keen  claimed 
the  bullets  cau.sed  "catastrophic" 
wounds.  “One  hit  is  one  kill,"  Keen 
told  reporters  last  rra'iih.  “When  it 
hits  somebody,  they're  going  to  die." 

Packaging  on  the  products  also 
described  the  lethal  effects  of  the  bul- 
let fragments.  “Each  of  these  frag- 
ments becomes  lethal  shrapnel  and  is 
hurled  into  vital  organs,  lungs,  circula- 
tory-system components,  the  heart  and 
other  tissues." 

The  bullets  failed  to  meet  the 
manufacturer's  claims  during  the  first 
public  demonstration,  which  was  broad- 
cast Dec.  29  on  the  ABC  News  show 
“Nightline." 

Repeseniative  Charles  Schumer  (D  • 
N.Y.)  said  he  will  introduce  a bill  to 
ban  all  ammunition  with  the  ability  to 
penetrate  bulletproof  vests.  “I  want  to 
make  daro  sure  that  it's  not  even  a 
close  call  under  Federal  law,"  he  said 
“If  a bullet  will  penetrate  body  armor, 
it  will  be  banned  Penod." 
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Taking  the  lead  against  in-house  brutality. 


Chicago  tackles  spouse  abuse  in  the  ranks 


Continued  from  Page  I 
recommendaiions  to  the  Police  Super- 
intendent. receive&  a domcMtc  vio- 
lence complaint  against  an  employee 
Russell  receives  a “face  sheet"  from 
OPS  with  the  bare-bones  facts  of  the 
incident,  then  contacts  the  complain- 
ant and  tries  to  set  up  a meeting  to 
advise  her  of  her  rights  and  options. 

Russcll  said  she  docs  not  try  to 
persuade  the  victim  to  file  charges, 
leaving  that  decision  to  the  victim 
She  tnes  to  provide  the  victim  with  as 
much  assistance  as  possible,  from 
accompanying  her  to  court  hcanngs  to 
providing  referrals  for  counseling  and 
other  aid. 

“I'm  very  pro-choice,"  said  Russell. 
“If  she  has  no  desire  to  prosecute.  I’m 
not  pushing  prosecution.  I let  her  know 
what  her  rights  are  under  the  law  and 
she  makes  her  own  choice  about  what 
she  wants  to  do." 

The  Office  of  Domestic  Violence 
Advocate  gives  Rassell  almost  limit- 
less access  to  Police  Department  re- 
sources. That  can  help  immensely,  she 
said,  particularly  when  orders  of  pro- 
tection need  to  be  quickly  enforced  or 
in  cases  when  a victim  is  being  har- 
assed or  suspects  that  her  assailant's 
colleagues  are  casing  her  home  or 
following  her. 

Russell  has  no  contact  with  officers 
or  other  Police  Department  employees 
named  in  domestic  violence  complaints, 


both  to  ensure  the  safety  of  her  clients 
and  herself  as  well  as  to  encourage 
victims  to  come  forward.  To  easure 
confidentiality.  Russell  will  soon  move 
to  an  office  away  from  Police  Head- 
quarters "so  there's  no  visible  con- 
nection to  the  department  That’s  very 
important  to  clients.  At  this  point.  I 
have  to  meet  people  in  secret  locations 
because  they're  very  much  afraid  of 
the  department  If  an  officer  answers 
the  phone  when  they  call,  they  won’t 
leave  a message  because  they  don't 
trust  whoever  answers  the  phone." 

Gaining  the  confidence  of  a domes- 
tic violence  victim  is  typically  a formi- 
dable challenge,  and  that  task  is  all  the 
more  difficult  when  the  alleged  abuser 
wears  a badge.  Russell  pointed  out.  “It 
takes  time  for  them  to  believe  that  not 
only  somebody  from  the  department  is 
going  to  help  them,  but  that  anybody  is 
going  to  help  them.  A lot  of  these 
women  have  been  turned  away  so  many 
times." 

The  threat  of  retaliation  is  very  real 
and  is  one  of  the  first  topics  raised  by 
many  of  the  victims  Russell  meets. 
“It’s  a very  dangerous  situation  for  a 
lot  of  these  women  and  it  can  be  very 
terrifying.  I can’t  tell  you  the  number 
of  stories  I’ve  heard  about  service 
revolvers." 

Russell  herself  has  received  veiled 
threats  because  of  her  work,  prompt- 
ing her  to  take  precautions  for  her  own 


safety.  “I’m  not  stupid.  I’m  watch- 
ing myself  when  1 go  home  I follow 
the  advice  I give  my  clients  1 ‘m  lixik- 
ing  to  sec  who’s  out  on  the  street 
before  I get  out  of  my  car." 

In  one  startling  incident,  an  angry 
sergeant  showed  up  at  her  office  the 
day  after  he  had  been  put  out  of  his 
home  by  police  after  violating  an  order 
of  protection.  Rassell  wa.s  not  there,  so 
the  sergeant  told  other  staff  present 
that  he  would  “catch  her  ass  later  " 
Russell  notified  his  superiors,  which 
resulted  in  officials  from  the  Internal 
Affairs  Division  reading  him  “the  riot 
act." 

“1  think  that  was  absolutely  shock- 
ing to  him,"  Russell  said.  “That  ac- 
tion may  have  done  a great  deal  to 
protect  (the  victim]  in  the  future  be- 
cause his  sense  of  entitlement  disap)- 
peared  very  quickly." 

Others  who  work  with  abused 
spouses  or  partners  of  police  officers 
say  they  are  pleased  that  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  is  pursuing  an 
aggressive  strategy  toward  the  prob- 
lem. Still,  some  have  adopted  a “wait- 
and-see"  attitude  toward  the  effort, 
withholding  praise  until  it  is  shown 
that  the  program,  particularly  the  ad- 
vocate’s office,  is  having  an  appre- 
ciable effect. 

“I  think  we  will  have  to  see  what 
that  position  is  able  to  accomplish 
within  the  department,"  said  Leslie 


'The  job  doesn’t  make 
abusers — it  attracts  them' 


As  with  any  other  enme  that 
usually  goes  unreported,  it’s  diffi- 
cult to  determine  how  extensive 
domestic  violence  committed  by 
police  officers  really  is.  But  those 
who  work  with  victims  say  anecdo- 
tal evidence  suggests  that  the  prob- 
lem IS  pervasive  in  law  enforce- 
ment 

"It's  always  been  our  impres- 
sion that  there’s  been  a problem 
with  violence  in  police  families." 
said  Rita  Smith,  coordinator  of  the 
Denver-based  National  Coalition 
Against  Domestic  Violence  "That 
comes  from  having  worked  with 
women  who  have  been  married  to  or 
connected  to  men  in  law  enforce- 
ment " 

Smith  added  that  few  if  any  stud- 
ies have  been  conducted  that  focus 
on  domestic  violence  in  law  en- 
forcement families.  The  only  one 
she  could  recall  was  a British  study 
that  found  the  incidence  highest 
among  doctors,  lawyers  and  police. 
“I  think  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
those  are  professions  in  which  there 
is  a lot  of  power  and  control  and  also 
involve  a great  deal  of  stress.  It 
wouldn’t  surpnse  me  that  the  men 
who  are  in  those  {laofessions  would 
be  more  inclined  to  be  abusers."  she 
told  LEN. 

"It’s  a continuing  and  Hfe-en- 
dang&ing  problem  fix  women,"  said 
Jan  Susler.  an  attorney  with  the 
People’s  Law  Office  in  Chicago.  In 
June  1990,  Susler  and  fellow  attor- 
ney Jeffrey  Haas  sued  on  behalf  of 
the  wife  of  a Chicago  police  officer 
who  alleged  that  she  was  the  target 
of  repeated  physical  attacks  by  her 
husband  The  pattern  of  violence 


culminated  in  1988,  when  the  officer  — 
on  duty  and  in  uniform  with  his  partner 
in  a squad  car — pulled  his  wife  over  as 
she  was  driving  with  her  young  son.  He 
beat  her  in  full  view  of  their  child  and 
the  officer’s  partner,  who  did  nothing 
to  slop  the  beating  even  though  he 
knew  the  woman  had  obtained  an  order 
of  protection  against  her  husband  and 
kne^  that  departmental  policy  required 
him  to  arrest  his  partner  for  the  viola- 
tion. (See  LEN.  April  15.  1991.) 

The  case,  which  Susler  said  was 
eventually  settled  out  of  court,  placed 
an  unflattering  spotlight  on  the  depart- 
ment's apparent  nonresponsivencss 
toward  domestic  violence  committed 
by  its  officers.  Her  client's  willingness 
“to  stick  her  neck  out”  also  provided 
an  impetus  for  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  to  launch  more  aggressive 
programs  to  deal  with  the  problem,  she 
added.  Pnortothc  lawsuit,  said  Susler, 
the  department  “had  absolutely  no 
sense  whatsoever  of  the  pervasive  and 
chronic  nature  of  the  problem.” 

Leslie  Landis,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  Life  Span,  a Chicago-area  serv- 
ice and  advocacy  organization  for 
domestic  violence  victims,  said  the 
problem  is  “fairly  prevalent"  among 
families  with  members  working  in  law 
enforcement,  basing  that  conclusion 
on  her  12  years  of  expifMnc»working 
with  battered  women,  including  an 
increasing  number  of  police  wives  and 
girlfriends. 

Battered  police  wives  and  partners 
are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  group  of 
victims  to  reach  because  they  will  often 
sustain  abuse  for  years  before  finally 
seeking  help,  Landis  told  LEN.  “What 
makes  them  a little  bit  unique  is  that 
they  tend  to  make  excuses  for  the 


police  abaser,  possibly  for  even  longer 
than  the  non-police  officer  abuser, 
They  think  it's  an  outgrowth  of  the 
work  they  do,  because  they  see  so 
much  violence  every  day. 

"By  the  time  we  get  to  them,  the 
violence  is  usually  pretty  severe. 
And  not  only  is  the  violence  severe, 
but  the  emotional  control  exercised 
by  the  abuser  is  pretty  strong.  Some 
of  the  skills  they  are  taught  in  terms 
of  interrogation,  investigation  and 
things  like  that,  they  use  against 
their  wives  quite  well.” 

Jan  Russell,  who  heads  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department’s  new  Of- 
fice of  the  Domestic  Violence  Ad- 
vocate. said  spousal  abuse  by  police 
officers  has  it  roots  in  the  power, 
authority  and  control  that  comes 
with  their  positions  “They’re  beat- 
ing their  wives,  turning  away  re- 
sponding officers  at  the  door  and 
nobody's  telling  them  to  stop  doing 
this,  so  they  absolutely  think  they 
have  a right  to  do  it.  They  may  not 
think  that  Joe  Blow  down  the  street 
has  the  right  to  beat  his  wife,  but 
they  think  they  do.  Thea  sense  of 
entitlement  is  tremendous  " 

Russell  rejects  the  notion  that 
the  job  transforms  police  officers 
into  abusive  husbands.  “I  think  it's 
because  they're  attracted  to  the  job. 
Domestic  violence  is  about  power 
and  control,  so  abusers  are  attracted 
tothejob  because  they  like  power  It 
may  be  possible  that  the  stress  of  the 
job  put.\  them  over  the  edge,  but 
we're  not  talking  about  an  average 
guy  coming  in  here  and  then  becom- 
ing abusive  later  We’re  talking  about 
people  who  are  already  doing  it  or 
are  predisposed  to  it." 


Landis,  executive  director  of  Life  Span, 
an  organization  that  provides  a wide 
array  of  services  to  domestic  violence 
victims  in  the  Chicago  area,  including 
a program  of  specialized  services  for 
police  wives  and  partners.  “It  is  un- 
usual. and  I can  tell  you  there  is  no 
place  in  the  country  doing  anything 
like  this.  I do  think  it  can  serve  as  a 
model  elsewhere,  but  we’ll  have  to  see 
what  an  advocate's  position  within  the 
department  can  produce." 

Russell’s  hiring  follows  several  other 
changes  in  the  way  the  12,100-officer 
department  investigates  and  punishes 
officers  who  commit  domestic  abuse. 
In  1992,  following  a series  of  meetings 
with  city  officials  on  the  issue,  Chi- 
cago Police  Superintendent  Matt 
Rodriguez  shifted  responsibility  for 
investigations  of  all  domestic  violence 
complaints  involving  police  officers 
from  the  department’s  Internal  Affairs 
Division  to  the  Office  of  Professional 
Standards  and  its  staff  of  more  than  60 
investigators.  Discipline  for  domestic 
violence  violations  can  range  from 
suspensions  to  dismissals. 

Gayle  Shines,  the  chief  administra- 
tor of  OPS,  has  played  a major  role  in 
focusing  attention  and  taking  action  on 
domestic  complaints  involving  depart- 
ment employees.  “About  a year  or  so 
ago,  I dedicated  a team  of  six  investi- 
gators to  conduct  investigation  exclu- 
sively intodomestic  violence  incidents 
within  the  police  family,"  she  said  in 
a recent  interview.  “The  department 
has  done  a lot  of  training  in  the  area  of 
police  response  to  domestic  calls  within 
a police  family.  In  early  1994,  the 


training  academy  started  a family  ori- 
entation program  for  spouses  of  re- 
cruits. While  several  departments  have 
similar  programs,  Chicago's  includes 
a component  on  domestic  violence  that 
is  delivered  to  spouses  and  significant 
others,  reinforcing  its  commitment  to 
provide  help  to  victims." 

Few  victims  want  to  be  seen  at  a 
police  facility  for  fear  of  reprisals,  so 
OPS  does  not  require  victims  to  come 
to  its  offices  to  file  complaints.  “We 
accommodate  whatever  their  desires 
are,"  said  Shines,  a former  Cook  County 
prosecutor.  And  even  if  a victim  de- 
cides not  to  follow  through  on  a com- 
plaint, OPS  does  not  automatically 
close  the  book  on  the  case.  “Our  in- 
vestigation continues  on,"  Shines  said, 
adding  that  OPS  also  refers  victims  to 
organizations  that  provide  counseling, 
legal  and  medical  assistance. 

Shines  told  LEN  there  were  304 
domestic  violence  complaints  filed 
against  civilian  and  uniformed  em- 
ployees of  the  department  during  1994 
— up  from  285  in  1993  and  143  in  1992. 
She  said  the  increase  can  be  attributed 
at  least  in  part  to  the  changes  in  the  way 
the  department  handles  the  cases,  vdiich 
may  actually  encourage  victims  to  come 
forward. 

Of  last  year’s  complaints,  65  were 
sustained,  47  were  pending,  127  were 
not  sustained,  46  were  deemed  un- 
founded, two  officers  named  in  com- 
plaints were  exonerated,  six  were  sent 
on  to  LAD  for  further  action  and  1 1 
were  duplicates — complaints  filed  by 
both  a victim  and  an  officer  respond- 
ing to  a domestic  violence  call. 


NYC  review  panel 
may  end  up  in  court 


Continued  from  Page  1 
months  before  the  law  goes  into  effect. 
If  those  efforts  fail,  the  issue  may  have 
to  be  resolved  by  the  courts,  he  warned. 
“There  is  a body  of  law  to  handle  that, 
and  It’s  called  the  judiciary.  The  Mayor 
can’t  ignore  the  law." 

The  creation  of  the  independent 
oversight  board  was  the  pnmary  rec- 
ommendation in  a report  released  last 
July  by  the  Mollen  Commission,  a 
panel  created  in  1992  to  investigate  the 
Police  Department’s  failure  to  root  out 
drug-related  corruption  and  other 
misconduct.  The  measure  was  origi- 
nally passed  by  the  council  by  a vote  of 
39-9  on  Nov.  23. 

Giuliani  vetoed  the  bill  Dec.  23, 
saying  it  contained  “serious  legal  flaws 
and  also  creates  a substantial  risk  of 
disrupting  the  efforts  of  other  agencies 
engaged  in  investigating  and  prosecut- 
ing police  corruption."  Noting  that  all 
five  of  the  city’s  district  attorneys 
opposed  the  formation  of  a board  with 
such  expansive  powers,  Giuliani  said 
he  supported  an  agency  that  would 
simply  monitor  the  Pobce  Department’s 
own  anti-corruption  efforts.  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton  also 


supports  a weaker  oversight  board. 

Giuliani  also  opposed  provisions 
giving  the  City  Council  and  the  Mayor 
the  authority  to  apjxiint  two  members 
each  to  the  board,  and  joint  authority  in 
appointing  a fifth,  saying  that  arrange- 
ment encroached  on  the  authority  of 
his  office.  Some  opponents  have  also 
criticized  the  agency's  $1 -million  price 
tag  as  too  high. 

In  a related  development,  the  Po- 
lice Depiartment  has  quietly  adopted 
another  recommendation  of  the  Mol- 
len Commission  by  pxoviding  an  anony- 
mous way  for  whistleblowers  within 
the  ranks  to  repiort  corruption  and  seri- 
ous misconduct  committed  by  fellow 
officers.  Under  a piolicy  change  out- 
lined in  a memo  to  police  commands 
Jan.  4.  tijKters  will  be  assigned  confi- 
dential identification  numbers  to  en- 
sure their  anonymity  and  to  provide 
proof  that  they  have  fulfilled  obliga- 
tions to  rejwrt  corruption  or  miscon- 
duct. 

“This  is  an  effort  to  take  away  any 
excuse  a police  officer  could  pwssibly 
have  for  tolerating  corruption,"  said 
Walter  Mack,  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner for  Internal  Affairs. 


MOVING? 
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What  a web  they  weave 


Phoenix  police  toss  'net  at  criminals 


Every  day,  thousands  of  people 
nationwide  tap  into  the  Internet,  a huge 
web  of  interconnected  computer  net- 
works that  provide  information  about 
virmally  any  subject. 

Now,  Phoenix  police  are  reaching 
out  to  Internet  users  for  leads  to  the 
whereabouts  of  criminal  suspects  by 
including  information  and  photographs 
of  wanted  fugitives  on  “the  Web.” 
The  joint  effort  between  the  Phoe- 
nix Police  Department  and  a local 
Internet  services  provider  is  believed 
tb  be  the  fust  time  such  information 
has  appeared  on  the  growing  network, 
but  those  involved  in  the  project  say 
there’s  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure  due 
to  the  Internet’s  massive  scope. 

“We’ve  got  calls  from  several  other 
places  in  the  country,  and  it  appears  we 
are  the  first,”  said  Sgt.  Christoper 
Gentis  of  the  Phoenix  Police  Depart- 
ment’s Silent  Witness  program,  which 
culls  anonymous  tips  about  crimes  and 
fugitives  fix>m  the  public  and  began 
providing  the  information  over  the 
Internet  in  mid-November. 

Since  then,  the  Silent  Wimess  post- 
ing on  the  Internet  has  proved  ex- 
tremely pwpular,  with  the  number  of 


The  faces,  names  and  crimes  of 
New  York  City’s  most  wanted  fugi- 
tives will  be  the  centerpiece  of  a new 
program  now  being  developed  for  broad- 
cast beginning  this  spring  on  WNYC, 
the  city-owned  television  station,  as 
well  as  on  public-access  cable  outlets. 

The  program  will  be  a joint  effort 
of  the  Police  Department  and  its  Crime 
Stoppers  program,  which  is  funded  by 
the  New  York  City  Police  Foundation, 
a nonprofit  organization.  The  aim  of 
the  program  will  be  to  publicize  the 
deeds  and  faces  of  wanted  criminals 
and  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
$1,000  rewards  offered  by  Crime  Stop- 
pers for  information  leading  to  arrests 
and  convictions. 

“We’re  constantly  looking  for  ways 
to  get  these  peoples’  faces  out  there,” 
said  Gregg  Roberts,  the  foundation’s 
program  director.  “That  is  really  the 
goal,” 


Law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
Cincinnati  area  are  teaming  up  to  tar- 
get criminals  who  use  computers,  cel- 
lular phones  and  other  high-tech  de- 
vices to  commit  fraud,  theft,  sale  of 
illegal  goods  and  the  transmission  of 
pornographic  messages  over  computer 
bulletin  boards. 

Last  month,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials announced  the  formation  of  a 
four-member  Regional  Electronics 
Computer  Intelligence  Task  Force  to 
combat  increasing  computer  crime.  Dale 
Menkhaus,  who  retired  as  Cincinnati ’s 
assistant  police  chief  on  Jan.  2,  was 
tapped  to  head  the  task  force. 

Other  members  of  the  Cincirmati 
Police  Department  will  be  shifted  from 
their  current  duties  to  staff  the  task 
force,  according  to  Police  Chief  Mi- 
chael Snowden,  who.  with  Hamilton 
County  Sheriff  Simon  Leis  Jr.,  an- 


“accesses”  — users  tapping  the  Silent 
Witness  Internet  address  to  examine 
the  information — mushrooming  from 
700  to  over  2,000  by  mid-January, 
Gentis  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“It  seems  like  a snowball  that’s  get- 


ting bigger  every  day." 

Users  can  access  the  information 
by  typing  in  the  Silent  Witness  ad- 
dress: httpT'/www.gemei.conv'silent. 
said  Laura  Giacoppo.  the  director  of 
worldwide  web  Internet  services  at 
GeiNel  International  Inc.,  the  local 
Internet  provider  involved  in  the  ef- 
fort. GetNet  Intenational  is  providing 
its  services  to  the  Police  Department 
free  of  charge  as  a public  service,  she 
said. 

Giacoppo,  whose  uncle  and  father 
served  as  police  officers  in  her  native 


The  half-hour  show  would  include 
the  mug  shots  of  suspected  murderers, 
thieves,  and  parole  and  probation  vio- 
lators, along  with  the  criminal  records 
of  those  sought  by  police.  There  will 
be  no  shortage  of  subjects  for  the  pro- 
gram, said  Roberts,  since  it  is  esti- 
mated that  thousands  of  wanted  felons 
roam  the  city  in  any  given  day.  Thou- 
sands more  are  wanted  for  jumping 
bail  or  violating  parole  or  probation. 

Roberts  said  the  as-yet  untitled 
program  would  also  highlight  the  work 
of  the  NYPD’s  fugitive  apprehension 
team,  which  focuses  exclusively  on 
locating  and  arresting  on-the-lam  sus- 
pects. An  abridged  version  of  the  pro- 
graqi  may  be  aired  on  several  public- 
access  stations  that  beam  public  an- 
nouncements through  the  city’s  five 
boroughs,  he  added.  Currently,  some 
mugshots  appear  on  those  stations’ 
rolling  bulletins,  he  said 


nounced  the  formation  of  the  unit  Dec. 
23.  Law  enforcement  agencies  in  sur- 
rounding Ohio  and  northern  Kentucky 
will  lend  investigator  fw  specific  cases, 
they  added. 

“This  is  another  example  of  the 
cooperative  effort.. .to  solve  problems 
that  we  can’t  solve  on  our  own,”  said 
Snowden. 

The  task  force  also  will  seek  coop- 
eration, equipment  and  technical  as- 
sistance from  local  businesses,  which 
are  often  the  most  frequent  victims  of 
a growing  crime  category  that  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  the  nation  up  to  $2 
billion  annually,  officials  said.  Three 
of  Cincinnati’s  largest  companies.  Fifth 
Third  Bank,  Cincinnati  Bell  and  Procter 
& Gamble  lnc.,  as  well  as  other  smaller 
firms,  will  provide  assistance  to  the 
task  force. 

Many  computer  crimes  simply  go 


Massachusetts,  said  she  got  the  idea 
for  including  the  information  on  the 
Internet  after  watching  a television 
show  produced  by  Silent  Witness  that 
spotlights  its  most  wanted  fugitives. 
“They  would  show  these  [photos  of] 


suspects  for  maybe  20  seconds.  And  1 
knew  I had  this  tool  — the  Internet  — 
where  the  information  would  be  up  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  and 
could  also  reach  outside  the  state,  not 
just  local  viewers,”  she  told  LEN. 

Giacoppo  approached  the  Police 
Department  with  the  idea  and  found  a 
very  receptive  audience.  “I’ve  always 
had  an  interest  in  policing  and  have 
great  respect  for  what  they  do,”  said 
Giacoppo. 

Silent  Wimess  detectives  provide 
Giacoppo  with  the  information,  in- 


Crime  Stoppers  already  seeks  in- 
formation from  the  public  about  fugi- 
tives through  subway  posters,  billboards, 
notices  at  public  pay  phones  and  re- 
enactments of  crimes  that  appear  on 
local  news  programs,  but  Roberts  thinks 
the  broadcast  approach  could  lead  to 
even  more  apprehensions. 

“It’s  a very  effective  way  to  utilize 
the  media,"  he  told  LEN.  “It’s  the 
only  way  I know  of  in  which  the  media 
is  actually  working  as  a tool  of  the 
Police  Department  in  the  enforcement 
area.” 

Since  Crime  Stoppers  began  its  work 
in  New  York  in  1983,  over  2,000  vio- 
lent felons,  including  SOO  accused 
murderers,  have  been  apprehended, 
and  the  Police  Foundation  has  pro- 
vided over  $400,000  in  rewards,  Roberts 
said.  Ninety-five  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested through  Crime  Stoppers  tips  are 
convicted,  he  added. 


unsolved  because  businesses  lack  the 
technical  expertise  to  ferret  out  those 
responsible,  and  simply  write  off  the 
loss,”  Leis  told  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Menkhaus  added  that  he  knew  of  one 
case  in  which  a business  had  to  absorb 
$70,000  in  fraudulently  charged  bills 
for  cellular  phone  service. 

Also  of  concern  is  the  increasing 
use  of  bulletins  boards  to  transmit 
sexually  explicit  messages  to  which 
children  gain  access  while  using  home 
computers.  “Parents  sec  their  kids  arc 
getting  into  bulletin  board  things  arxl 
they’re  just  irate,”  Menkhaus  said. 

Leis  said  he  became  interested  in 
forming  the  task  force  after  two  of  his 
officers  attended  a workshop  focusing 
on  computer  arimes.  He  contacted  other 
law  enforcentent  agencies  and  busi- 
nesses in  the  area,  who  responded 
positively  to  the  idea. 


eluding  photographs,  they  wont  in- 
cluded on  the  Internet.  She  scans  the 
photographs  and  inputs  the  informa- 
tion they  provide. 

As  of  mid-January,  profiles  of  15 
fugitives — wanted  for  crimes  ranging 
from  armed  robbery  to  homicide  — 
were  appearing  on  "the  Web.”  Each 
batch  of  profiles  is  displayed  for  four 
to  six  weeks  and  is  updated  weekly. 
Giacoppo  said. 

Because  of  the  anonymous  nature 
of  the  Silent  Witness  program.  Ser- 
geant Gentis  .said  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  Internet  users  have 
provided  tips  after  viewing  informa- 
tion that  led  authorities  to  their  quarry. 
Even  so,  he  said,  the  Internet  provides 


The  boom  in  cable  TV  broadcast- 
ing in  recent  years  has  led  to  a huge 
expansion  in  the  number  of  public- 
access  stations,  which,  as  police  de- 
partments are  discovering,  can  pro- 
vide useful  outlets  for  disseminating 
inforaiaiion,  particularly  for  publiciz- 
ing the  names  of  suspects  or  arrestees. 

Borrowing  an  idea  from  another 
Virginia  police  department,  the  Lyn- 
chburg, Va.,  Police  Department  this 
month  began  broadcasting  the  names 
and  charges  brought  by  police  against 
suspected  drunken  drivers  and  drug 
offenders.  Officials  hope  that  the  public 
embarrassment  and  unwanted  notori- 
ety brought  to  those  whose  names  are 
broadcast  might  serve  as  a deterrent  to 
others. 

The  idea  was  brought  to  Lynchburg 
by  City  Councilman  Preston  Bryant, 
who  saw  a similar  program  while 
“channel-surfing"  during  a recent  visit 
to  Fredericksburg,  where  the  Police 
Department  has  been  broadcasting  such 
information  for  about  two  years.  When 
he  returned  to  Lynchburg,  Preston 
proposed  the  idea  to  city  officials  as  a 
way  to  increase  awareness  about  the 
extent  of  the  drug-  and  alcohol-related 
crimes  that  occur  in  his  city,  as  well  as 
to  provide  a deterrent  effect. 

“I  don't  hold  out  that  it's  going  to 
be  a great  deterrent,"  he  said.  “Folks 
who  don’t  mind  going  to  jail  certainly 
don’t  care  if  their  names  arc  on  TV. 
But  it  has  increased  awareness.  What 
has  caught  the  most  attention  is  the 
number  of  arrests  for  processing  co- 
caine and  opium.  People  just  have  no 
idea  that  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on.” 

Since  the  information  is  readily 
available  to  the  public,  broadcasting  it 
on  public-access  television  is  “highly 
constitutional,”  said  Preston,  whose 
father  was  a Virginia  State  Police  offi- 
cer for  30  years.  He  added  that  he  had 
received  numerous  queries  about  the 
broadcasts  from  police  aixl  citizens 
nationwide. 

The  broadcast  debuted  Jan.  13  on 
Channel  6.  Lynchburg's  public-access 
station,  with  the  airing  of  97  DUl  and 
drug  suspects  arrested  during  Decem- 
ber. Cmdr.  Ralph  Rexroad  of  the  Po- 
lice Department's  Administrative 
Services  Division  said  he  expects  an 
average  of  75  names  will  be  aired  each 
month. 

The  Lynchburg  Police  Department 
provides  the  station  with  information 


yet  another  avenue  fur  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  get  word  to  the  public 
on  wanted  fugitives.  "Tins  is  another 
way  of  getting  our  name  out  there,"  he 
said. 

The  encouraging  response  fhxn  asers 
has  police  planners  scrambling  to  think 
of  other  ways  of  utilizing  the  Internet. 
Gentis  said  he  is  Uxiking  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  putting  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's crime-prevention  information 
on  the  Internet  And  Sgt.  Mike  Torres 
of  the  Police  Department's  Media 
Relations  Unit,  which  field.s  over  3.500 
queries  from  the  news  media  annually, 
said  he  would  like  to  pul  department 
news  releases,  crime  information  and 
updates  on  the  Internet. 


from  the  agency's  computerized  rec- 
ords, Rexroad  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  Only  the  names  of  adults  arc 
aired,  along  with  dotes  of  birth,  race, 
sex.  dates  and  types  of  charges.  There 
is  also  a disclaimer  alerting  viewers 
that  those  named  have  only  been  ar- 
rested, not  convicted,  oixl  that  the  Police 
Department  is  not  implying  guilt  by 
broadcasting  the  information. 

“We  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
deterrent  to  those  who  dnnk  and  drive 

"We  decided  that  it  would 
be  a deterrent  to  those 
who  drink  and  drive  by 
letting  them  suffer  the 
consequences  of 
everyone  in  town 
knowing  who  they  are." 

by  letting  them  suffer  the  consequences 
of  everyone  in  town  knowing  who  they 
are.  It’s  not  saying  that  these  people 
are  guilty,  but  that  they  certainly  were 
arrested,”  Rexroad  said. 

The  depanment  does  not  disclose 
the  full  addresses  of  suspects,  only  the 
vicinity  of  their  residences,  such  as 
“the  900  block  of  Church  Street-"  But 
since  Lynchburg  is  a relatively  mod- 
est-sized city,  with  a population  of 
about  66,000,  “people  often  recog- 
nize the  names  being  posted  on  the 
TV,”  said  Rexroad,  a 23-year  veteran 
of  the  dcparmeni. 

Fredericksburg  Police  Officer  Jim 
Shellhorse  told  LEN  that  the  agency 
has  not  been  able  to  determine  whether 
the  broadcasts  have  worked  as  a deter- 
rent. “I  can  tell  you  it's  popular.  I can 
tell  you  people  do  watch.  And  I've  had 
people  call  me  and  complain  because 
their  names  are  on  it.  So  I do  get  some 
input.” 

The  tactic  doesn’t  appear  to  have 
had  an  impact  on  drug  Mies,  “since 
narcotics  officers  still  make  the  same 
amount  of  arrests,"  said  Shellhorse, 
who  added  that  anywhere  from  10  to 
35  entries  appear  on  each  broadcast. 
“It  has  started  a little  action,  but  we 
don't  really  know  how  to  measure  it." 

Thus  far.  said  Shellhorse,  the  pub- 
lic’s response  has  been  supportive, 
despite  the  calls  from  people  who  say 
their  appearance  on  the  nxster  is  “ruin- 
ing their  lives  and  careers." 


City-owned  TV  station  to  roll 
out  'New  York's  most  wanted' 


To  target  high-tech  criminals, 
Cincy  area  forms  high-tech  squad 


'7  knew  / had  this  tool — the  Internet — 
where  the  information  would  be  up  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  and 
could  also  reach  outside  the  state." 


Awareness  & deterrence 
are  aims  of  Lynchburg 
public-access  broadcast 
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Hicks: 


Doesn't  anyone  remember  Waco? 


By  Robert  D.  Hicks 

Rodney  King  has  earned  an  ignoble  place  in 
the  annals  of  police  work.  In  fact,  the  world- 
famous  high-risk  vehicle  slop  that  occurred  near 
Osborne  Street  and  Foothill  Boulevard  in  Los 
Angeles  on  March  3.  1991.  continues  to  haunt 
pt>Iice  policy  and  training.  For  years  to  come, 
management  practices  will  be  shaped  by  King’s 
arrest. 

ConvctNcly,  in  April  1993  an  inferno  con- 
sumed a Christian  community  in  Waco,  Texas, 
and  marked  the  end  of  a standoff  with  hundreds 
of  law  enforcement  officers,  yet  police  manage- 
ment. administration  and  training  have  barely 
altered  following  the  Government’s  critical  re- 
view of  the  incident  involving  the  Branch  Davidi- 
ans  under  the  leadership  of  David  Koresh. 

Unlike  the  Rodney  King  incident,  public  opinion 
has  not  forced  an  analysis  of  the  nearly  two- 
month  siege  in  Waco,  except  to  look  at  the 
tactical  response  by  Federal  officer*.  Indeed,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice’s  “Report  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  on  the  Events  at  Waco. 
Texas”  and  iLs  ancillary  d(K-uments  address  not 
the  rationale  for  the  initial  raid  but  the  tactics. 
Tactical  pointers  arc  discussed  in  military  temts: 
One  finds  "mies  of  engagement”  interspersed 
with  relierenccs*  to  Delta  Force  commandos.  Aside 
from  a chronology  of  events,  the  analysis  of 
tactics,  and  a too-bnef  excursion  by  a few  con- 
sultants into  the  need  to  belter  understand  milleni- 
alist  religious  movements,  the  reports  merely  pat 
law  enforcers  on  the  back  After  all.  the  reports 
opine.  Koresh  and  his  followers  were  bent  on 
self-desirtiction.  The  loss  of  life  incident  to  the 
final  storming  of  Ml,  Carmel,  the  Branch  David- 
lan  compound,  owed  more  to  Koresh’s  fanati- 
cism than  to  any  law  enforcement  act.  And  so  the 
public  and  Jaw  enforcement  managers  believe. 

{ Robert  D.  Hicks,  a former  police  officer,  is  a 
law  enforcement  specialist  with  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Services,  and  is 
the  author  of  “In  Pursuit  of  Satan:  The  Police 
atul  the  Occult " { Prometheus  Books.  1991 ). 


Regardless  of  the  pretext  for  the  initial  raid  on 
Ml.  Carmel,  what  began  as  the  attempted  execu- 
tion of  a search  warrant  ended  up  in  the  loss  of 
more  than  80  lives.  In  anyone’s  estimation,  re- 
criminations aside,  the  destruction  of  Ml.  Carmel 
must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  signal  law  enforce- 
ment failures  of  the  century.  But  20  months  later, 
professional  law  enforcement  literature  remains 
virtually  silent  on  Waco.  This  silence  is  wrong. 
Waco  offers  crucial  lessons  for  law  enforcement 
on  understanding  the  behavior  of  new  religious 


take  in  positing  “mountains  of  evidence”  that 
children  were  being  abused.  Protecting  children 
served  as  the  justification  for  the  behavior  that 
was  ultimately  responsible  for  their  deaths. 

The  Davidians’  non-mainstream  Christian 
views  played  a large  role  in  the  rationale  to 
execute  a search  warrant  through  a military  as- 
sault. The  history  of  the  search  warrant  to  enter 
Mt.  Carmel  reveals  flaws  and  even  a lack  of 
evidence,  begging  the  question  of  why  it  became 
so  important  to  raid  Mt.  Carmel  in  the  first  place. 


"The  destruction  of  Mt.  Carmel  must  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  signal  law  enforcement  failures  of  the 
century.  But  20  months  later,  professional  law  en- 
forcement literature  remains  virtually  silent  on  Waco." 


movements  and  their  adherents.  To  ignore,  un- 
derestimate or  dismiss  them  as  lunatics  ensures 
the  recurrence  of  other  sieges  in  other  places. 

The  Government  View 
When  the  Justice  Department  announced  that 
a post-mortem  analysis  of  the  Waco  siege  would 
take  place,  it  also  stated  that  the  decision  to 
assault  the  compound  would  not  be  questioned. 
The  public  attitude  on  the  fate  of  the  Branch 
Davidians  paralleled  that  of  President  Clinton, 
who  assessed  Koresh  as  “dangerous,  irrational 
and  probably  insane,"  an  opinion  echoed  by 
Larry  Ports,  the  chief  of  the  FBI’s  Criminal 
Division,  who  called  Koresh  "psychotic." 

The  insistence  of  Government  officials  and 
media  representatives  on  labeling  the  Davidians 
a “cull"  abetted  the  image  of  the  Branch  Davidi- 
ans as  operating  within  a context  of  “mind 
control"  or  “brainwashing."  terms  casually  but 
improperly  pandered  within  law  enforcement. 
Added  to  these  inflammatory  words  were  accu- 
sations about  Koresh’s  sexual  proclivities,  and  it 
then  became  a short  step  for  the  White  House  to 


An  inexperienced  Federal  agent  swore  an  affida- 
vit to  support  the  warrant,  an  affidavit  rife  with 
technical  error*  about  the  weapons  to  be  found 
and  alleging  a relatively  minor  legal  violation 
(failure  to  pay  a Federal  tax  on  machine  guns). 
Further,  Stephen  Higgins.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  staled  three 
months  before  the  raid  that  no  probable  cause 
existed  to  justify  a search  or  arrests. 

What  happened  in  the  three  months?  An 
undercover  informant  told  ATF  about  a meeting 
with  Koresh  at  which  he  expounded  his  religious 
views,  denigrating  Federal  fireanns  laws  and  the 
ATF  To  ATF  ears,  the  religious  views,  anchor- 
ing political  convictions  about  gun  laws,  added 
up  to  a potentially  violent  nutcase.  Koresh  led  a 
cult. 

After  the  siege  began,  and  Koresh’s  every 
Utterance  was  carried  over  the  airways  around  the 
world,  the  “cult  led  by  a nutcase”  image  solidi- 
fied. By  the  lime  of  the  final  assault,  acconling  to 
Alan  A.  Stone,  a professor  of  psychiatry  and  law 
at  Harvard  University  (and  a consultant  to  Fed- 
eral officials),  the  FBI  “had  abandoned  any 


serious  effort  to  reach  a negotiated  solution”  and 
had  focused  on  three  options,  to  quote  an  FBI 
agent:  “Gas,  gas,  gas." 

To  date.  Federal  officials  have  been  shy  about 
identifying  the  experts  used  to  buttress  both  the 
negotiations  and  the  tactical  decisions.  Some  are 
noted  in  the  Federal  report,  but  none  are  experts 
on  apocalyptic  religious  movements,  much  less 
the  Davidians.  Most  disturbing,  however,  was 
the  Federal  ear  apparently  given  to  the  (2Ult 
Awareness  Network  (CAN),  although  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno,  in  response  to  a direct  ques- 
tion, would  neither  confirm  nor  deny  CAN’s 
help. 

Government  and  law  enforcement  officials 
traditionally  have  been  hostile  to  non-mainstream 
religious  movements.  Christian  or  otherwise, 
The  Mormons  — now  respectable  — were  once 
persecuted  (including  the  lynching  of  the  group’s 
founder.  Joseph  Smith).  So,  too.  have  Catholics, 
Jews  and,  more  recently,  followers  of  Islam.  As 
new  religious  movements  gain  ascendancy, 
mainstream  religious  authorities  and  Govern- 
ment officials  raise  accusations  of  mind-  or  thought- 
control;  harsh,  abusive  discipline,  and  uncon- 
trolled. fanatical  or  messianic  leaders.  These 
accusations  have  been  common  throughout  this 
century  and  the  last. 

A Cult  is  a Cult  is  a Cult 

History  “teaches  us  that  today’s  ’cults’  may 
become  tomorrow’s  mainstream  religions," 
according  to  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs.  To  label  a religious  movement  a 
“cult"  is  to  demonize  it.  Religions  should  be 
accorded  respect  and  legal  status;  cults  exist  to 
subvert  and  destroy, 

Colummst  Paul  Greenberg  has  observed  that 
when  our  attitude  toward  a religious  movement 
passes  from  tolerance  to  intolerance — “the  point 
at  which  the  rest  of  us  have  had  it  with  the  First 
Amendment  and  all  that  business  about  not  es- 
tablishing a religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereor  — then  we  no  longer  call  the  move- 
ment “a  religion  or  even  a sect,  but.. .a  cult." 
Another  columnist,  Joseph  Sobran,  is  even  more 
blunt:  “When  the  Government  wants  to  railroad 
some  non-mainstream  figure.. .it  can  designate 
him  a ‘cult  leader.  ‘ This  label  carries  overtones 
of  madness  and  danger,  and  ensures  conviction  in 
the  media,  if  not  in  the  courtroom." 

So  where  did  CAN  come  into  the  picture?  A 
few  years  ago,  “satanic  cults"  and  “occult  cults” 
engendered  a fad  among  law  enforcers,  who 
flocked  to  seminars  that  taught  how  brainwash- 
ing. mind-control,  and  vicious  criminality  com- 
mitted incident  to  religious  rinial  were  taking  a 
toll  on  untold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. Before  the  satanic-cult  interest  — and, 
indeed,  after  it  — law  enforcers  have  occasionally 
targeted  other  kinds  of  religious  movements  such 
as  the  Children  of  God,  the  Hare  Krishnas,  and 
others.  But  the  Jonestown,  Guyana,  suicides  lin- 
ger in  the  mind  as  the  final  act  of  a messianic 
madman — Jim  Jones  — who  exerted  public  and 
private  control  over  his  followers.  The  Jonestown 
“cult”  is  still  cited  as  an  impetus  for  law  en- 
ticement involvement  with  religious  movements. 

CAN  developed  through  the  1970’s  and  was 
catalyzed  by  the  Jonestown  deaths.  CAN  de- 
scribes itself  in  promotional  literature  as  a non- 
profit organization  devoted  to  educating  the  public 
about  the  harmful  effects  of  mind  control  as 
used  by  destructive  cults.”  CAN  originated  in 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Awaiting  an  upheavai? 


Corrections  group  still  seeks  alternatives 


What  effect  the  Republican  elec- 
tion sweep  of  this  past  November  will 
have  on  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
still  unclear,  but  there  certainly  will  be 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


change.  For  one  thing,  the  new  Con- 
gressional leados  have  pledged  to  make 
changes  in  last  year's  crime  bill,  tak- 
-jng  money  for  prevention  programs 
and  adding  it  to  funds  for  more  police 
and  prisons. 

In  some  states,  the  upheaval  may 
not  be  large;  in  New  York,  the  pros- 
pects are  mixed.  The  new  Governor. 
George  E.  Pataki,  has  pledged  to  sign 
the  death  pienalty  that  his  predecessor, 
Mario  M.  Cuomo,  had  vetoed  for  12 
straight  years.  On  the  other  hand,  Jo- 
seph Bruno,  the  State  Senate’s  new 
Majority  Leader,  has  said  he  favors 
putting  the  brakes  on  the  state’s  mas- 
sive prison-construction  program.  Over 
the  past  12  years.  New  York  has  added 
33,000  beds  in  state  prisons,  and  Bruno 
pointed  out  that  the  huge  expansion 
hasn’t  made  a dent  in  the  crime  rate. 

Bruno's  position  is  good  news  to 
the  Correctional  Association  of  New 
York,  which  believes  that  vastly  more 
people  are  imprisoned  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  alternative  means  of 
punishment  should  be  used  more  of- 
ten. “We  were  encouraged  by  Joseph 
Bruno’s  statement,’’  said  Robert  Gangi, 
the  executive  director  of  the  associa- 


tion, which  for  the  past  150  years  has 
played  the  role  of  gadfly  and  lobbyist 
for  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  in 
prisons  and  local  jails. 

The  CCTiectional  Association  of  New 
York  was  bom  in  December  1844 
(although  it  was  called  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York  until  1961). 
The  prime  mover  was  a state  judge 
named  John  W.  Edmonds,  who  de- 
cided to  visit  Sing  Sing  Prison  to  see 
for  himself  where  he  was  sentencing 
criminals  to  serve  time.  He  was  ap- 
palled by  what  he  found  and  promptly 
called  a meeting  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  New  York  City's  300,000 
citizens  and  laid  the  problem  before 
them. 

Prison  conditions  were  indeed 
appalling.  A new  history  of  the  Cor- 
rectional Association,  written  by  Ilan 
K.  Reich,  states:  “One  finds  a barbaric 
and  brutal  world  with  only  the  smallest 
pinholes  of  enlightenment  and  con- 
cern for  basic  human  dignity  and  fun- 
damental civil  rights.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  prison  to  house  together 
debtors,  persons  awaiting  trial,  con- 
victs with  sentences  of  less  than  six 
months,  and  witnesses  in  forthcoming 
trials.  Punishment  for  violating  pris- 
ons rules  might  be  a cold-water  shower 
or  a whipping  with  a cat-o’-nine  tails. 
When  a prisoner  was  finally  discharged, 
he  sometimes  didn’t  have  enough  money 
to  get  back  home.”  An  indignant  re- 
former asked,"Why  should  we  won- 
der that  they  find  their  way  back  again 
to  prison,  and  that  right  speedily?” 


Two  years  after  the  Correctional 
Associafion  was  founded,  the  Legisla- 
ture gave  it  power  to  investigate  prison 
conditions  and  report  regularly  to  the 
State  — an  unusual  grant  of  power  to  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  had  no 
governmental  status  or  authority.  Be- 
sides its  prison  visits,  the  association 
sought  the  release  of  those  unjustly 
held,  ran  an  employment  service  in 
New  York  City  for  newly  freed  con- 
victs, and  began  keeping  statistics  “to 
provide  a framework  for  proposing 
regulations  on  administration,  finan- 
cial matters,  personnel,  and  abuses  of 
power,”  according  to  Reich's  history. 

The  Correctional  Association  wasted 
no  time  in  becoming  a burr  under  the 
saddle  of  state  officials.  In  1 847,  Sing 
Sing’s  warden  denied  the  association’s 
request  for  a visit,  the  state-appointed 
Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  backed  the 
warden  and  lobbied  for  a bill  to  curtail 
visits  by  the  association's  representa- 
tives, and  for  some  years  they  were  not 
allowed  in. 

Still,  the  Correctional  Association 
continued  with  its  gadfly  role,  and  had 
a big  hand  in  prison  reform  campaigns 
over  the  next  century  and  a half.  In  its 
first  1 8 years,  the  association  obtained 
the  release  hum  prisons  and  jails  of 
5,600  prisoners,  many  of  them  chil- 
dren; counseled  more  than  55,000  others 
who  had  been  detairied,  some  as  wit- 
nesses in  upcoming  trials;  aided  7,600 
discharged  convicts  by  giving  them 
clothing  and  money,  and  found  jobs 
for  2.700  of  them.  Among  its  other 


early  achievements,  the  association 
established  a workhouse  for  vagrants 
and  other  minor  miscreants  who  would 
otlierwise  be  in  pnson.  The  workhouse 
wa.s  a forerunner  of  today’s  alternative 
treatment  reforms. 

In  recent  years,  the  Correctional 
Association  has  emphasized  the  social 
context  of  corrections  problems.  Itha.s, 
according  to  Reich,  used  its  standing 
to  addre.ss  “politically  controversial 
issues  and  to  seek  positive  reforms;  to 
be  an  advocate  of  the  interests  of  inmates 
who  are  particularly  disadvantaged, 
such  as  women,  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, and  people  with  AIDS;  and  to 
channel  the  public  policy  debate  on 
prison  and  criminal  justice  issues  into 
the  larger  context  of  social  issues, 
recognizing  that  (he  criminal  justice 
system  is  an  inadequate  surrogate  for 
curing  society’s  larger  ills.” 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  its 
lobbying  efforts  in  the  Legislature  this 
year?  “It’s  a little  too  soon  to  tell,” 
said  Gangi.  “because  we  don’t  know 
what  the  key  issues  wilt  be  yet.  If  last 
year  is  any  guide,  we  will  be  working 
on  mandatory  sentences,  (he  death 
penalty,  work-release  issues,  medical 
parole,  and  that  type  of  thing.” 

Meanwhile,  happy  sesquicentennial, 
and  many  happy  returns,  to  the  Correc- 
tional Association  of  New  York. 

Believe  it  or  not.  though,  the  asso- 
ciation is  not  the  oldest  prison  reform 
society  in  the  United  States.  That  honor 
goes  to  (he  Pennsylvania  Pnson  .StKi- 
ety,  which  was  founded  in  1787.  Among 


the  founders  were  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
Philadelphia's  leading  physician,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  a big  year 
in  1787.  All  that  summer  he  was  occu- 
pied with  helping  to  write  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Conditions  in  Pennsylvania’s  pris- 
ons were  no  better  than  in  New  York’s, 
so  the  new  society  wa.sted  no  time  in 
helping  to  reform  the  laws  on  correc- 
tions. Over  the  207  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
has  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  first  mixJem  penitentiary  (Ea.stem 
State  Penitentiary  at  Cherry  Hill,  Pa,), 
setting  up  separate  pn.sons  for  women 
and  facilities  for  children,  and  remov- 
ing the  mentally  ill  from  prisom. 

Likc  the  Correctional  Association 
of  New  York,  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  has  the  right  to  visit  stale  pris- 
ons and  county  jails,  “We  have  about 
125  volunteers  in  36  counties  who  can 
go  into  pnsons  and  jails  if  a prisoner 
believes  he  is  being  treated  unfairly  or 
his  constitutional  rights  are  being  vio- 
lated,” said  Geneva  Borger,  executive 
assistant  of  the  Prison  Society  Ben 
Franklin  would  be  pleased. 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  Nutiomtl 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wytulhani  Court,  Nanuei,  NY  10954- 
S845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 


Tough  medicine  for  Big  Easy's  police  force 

FBI  to  aid  in  sweeping  overhaul  following  new  charges  of  corruption,  murder 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Police,  the  Louisiana  National  Guard 
and  the  Metropolitan  New  Orleans 
Crime  Commission,  have  harshly  criti- 
cized the  agency  for  its  lax  corruption- 
fighting efforts,  low  pay  for  officers, 
poor  equipment,  and  high  levels  of 
allegations  of  police  brutality  and  civil 
rights  abuses. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  indict- 
ments, Eddie  Jordan,  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney in  New  Orleans,  said  corruption  in 
the  Police  Department  was  “perva- 
sive, rampant  and  systemic”  — a char- 
acterization Pennington  rejected. 
“Despite  what  you  may  have  heard, 
the  core  of  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department  is  intact,"  he  insisted. 

As  part  of  Pennington’s  lO-point 
overhaul,  the  department's  Internal 
Affairs  Division  will  be  replaced  with 
a Public  Integrity  Division  that  will  be 
**a  comprehensive  investigative  strike 
force  with  the  ability  to  conduct  covert 
criminal  investigations  which  may 
require  extensive  surveillance  and 
Undercover  activities.” 

The  unit,  which  is  to  begin  its  work 
Feb.  1,  will  operate  out  of  a facility 
'located  outside  police  headquarters. 
Some  officers  assigned  to  LAD  may 
remain,  but  only  after  undergoing 
thorough  background  and  integnty 
checks,  said  police  spokesman  Lieut. 
Sam  Fradella. 

In  what  is  said  to  be  an  unprece- 
dented arrangement,  the  FBI  has  agreed 
to  lend  two  agents  to  work  in  the  new 
integrity  unit.  The  pact,  announced 
earlier  this  month  by  FBI  Director 
Louis  Freeh,  marks  the  first  time  FBI 
agents  wUl  work  as  part  of  a local 
police  force,  not  on  a specific  crime. 


but  to  rid  the  agency  of  corruption, 
Pennington  said. 

Pennington  “wants  that  unit  to  be 
very  creative,”  Fradella  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “So  he’s  going  to 
work  with  the  FBI  in  developing  plans 
and  techniques  to  do  better  investiga- 
tions of  criminal  activity  allegedly 
committed  by  police  officers.  Part  of 
that  \yill  be  using  such  techniques  as 
sting  and  undercover  operations.” 

Pennington  also  ordered  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Police  Early  Warning 
System  to  monitor  the  behavior  and 
conduct  of  police  officers  and  identify 
those  who  may  beat  risk  for  corruption 
and  misconduct.  Those  identified  by 
PEWS  may  be  ordered  to  undergo 
retraining,  counseling  or  other  inter- 
vention, Fradella  said. 

The  department  will  expand  its 
community  policing  effort,  intially 
focusing  the  program  in  three  public 
housingdevelopmenis — Desire,  Flor- 
ida and  B.W.  Cooper  — ■ where  26  per- 
cent of  the  city’s  420  homicides  oc- 
curred last  year.  Mini-substations  will 
be  established  at  those  developments, 
as  well  as  in  the  city’s  9ih  Ward,  and 
will  be  staffed  by  officers  who  will 
receive  special  training  on  community 
policing  techniques  from  the  lACP. 

“These  Police  Community  Empow- 
erment Centers  will  serve  as  24-hour 
outreach  facilities  to  the  community,” 
Pennington  said. 

As  part  of  the  expansion  effort. 
Pennington  is  creating  a 100-officer 
citywide  Community  Oriented  Police 
Squad.  Members  of  (he  squad  will  also 
receive  lACP  community  policing 
training,  Fradella  said.  While  the  de- 
partment has  engaged  in  community 


policing  in  the  past,  he  noted,  “(his 
additional  training  will  allow  officers 
to  recognize  how  to  apply  community 
policing  and  follow  through  on  it.” 

The  plan  also  calls  for  increasing 
the  number  of  homicide  investigators 
from25to35.0nJan,  17,  lOmembers 
of  the  homicide  squad  were  to  begin  a 
40-hour  training  course  conducted  by 
FBI  trainers  and  the  city  coroner’s 
office.  The  goal,  said  Fradella,  is  to 
decrease  individual  caseloads,  which 
now  average  about  nine  cases  per  in- 
vestigator, and  to  increase  the  homi- 
cide clearance  rate.  In  New  Orleans, 
the  clearance  rate  stands  at  about  55 
percent,  compared  to  (he  national 
average  of  67  percent 

An  in-service  training  program 
coordinated  by  the  lACP  is  to  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  first  time  in  the  Police 
Department’s  history.  It  will  include 
components  on  ethics,  values,  conflict 
resolution,  sensitivity  and  community 
policing  Each  new  recruit  class  also 
will  be  required  to  complete  some 
components  of  the  in-service  training 
regimen  before  beginning  theu' duties. 

Tough,  new  recruiting  and  promo- 
tion standards  will  be  instituted  as  part 
of  the  overhaul.  Although  incomplete 
at  press  lime,  the  new  standards  will 
bar  the  employment  of  anyone  “who 
engages  in  felonious  conduct”  or  is 
convicted  of  violent  and  sexual  of- 
fenses or  perjury  Those  convicted  of 
civil  rights  violations  and  those  “dis- 
missed. terminated,  or  who  resigned 
without  pnor  notice  from  any  law 
enforcement  agency  for  any  reason" 
will  also  be  barred  from  joining  the 
New  Orleans  police  force. 

In  addition,  those  who  fail  to  com- 


ply with  court  orders  and  judgments, 
including  failure  to  pay  child  support, 
will  be  rejected  as  recruits.  Law  en- 
forcement officers  with  prior  experi- 
ence who  have  received  six  or  more 
citizen  complaints,  “regardless  of 
justification,  disposition  or  outcome, 
may  be  found  unsuitable”  to  serve  in 
the  NOPD. 

Pennington  has  already  dismissed 
six  recruits  who  were  ready  to  join  the 
agency,  but  whom  he  found  to  be 
unsuitable.  Fradella  told  LEN. 

The  sharp  restrictions  on  off-duty 
employment  went  into  effect  on  Jan. 
19,  Fradella  said,  with  officers  no  longer 
permitted  to  moonlight  in  “alcoholic 
beverage  outlets.”  The  reform  of  the 
outside  employment,  or  detail,  policy 
also  includes  limiting  the  number  of 
hours  worked  on  second  jobs  to  20  a 
week.  Any  request  to  work  a second 
job  now  requires  (he  Superintendent's 
approval. 

Moonh^iing  jobs  cause  “fatigue, 
low  productivity  and  burnout.”  said 
Pennington,  who  pointed  out  (hat  the 
detail  system  has  been  a source  of 
lawsuits  against  the  city  because  of 
incidents  involving  police  officers  that 
occurred  while  working  off-duty. 
“Many  of  these  officers  had  started  to 
make  outside  employment  their  pri- 
mary employment,"  he  added 

Pennington  said  department  mem- 
bers will  get  their  first  pay  raise  m over 
eight  years  when  a 5-percent  increase 
kicks  in  on  July  I.  The  city  will  also 
supply  new  uniforms  to  officers  as  part 
of  the  morale-boosting  effort. 

Pennington  appointed  a former  Chief 
of  Detectives  Maj.  Felix  Loicano  to 
serve  as  commander  of  the  new  Fhiblic 


Integrity  Unit.  He  also  appointed  four 
new  deputy  chiefs  — Ronald  Doucette, 
Mitchell  Dussett,  Carol  Hewlett  and 
Duane  Johason  — who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  investigative,  patrol,  man- 
agement and  technical  services,  re- 
spectively. 

Even  though  the  reform  plan  was 
announced  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
indictments.  New  Orleaas  officials  insist 
that  the  timing  was  coincidental.  Pen- 
nington, a 26-year  veteran  of  the 
Washington,  D C.,  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  and  only  the  .second 
outsider  ever  to  lead  the  New  Orlean.s 
Police  Department,  has  been  working 
on  a reorganization  strategy  since  he 
was  sworn  in  by  Mayor  Marc  Monal 
on  Oct.  18. 

“Frankly,  there  was  some  impetus 
in  the  community  early  on  for  the  chief 
to  roll  out  the  plan  sooner."  said  mayoral 
spokeswoman  Michele  Moore  “It  was 
his  decision  to  hold  the  plan  so  (hat 
each  element  would  be  fully  devel- 
oped before  he  rolled  it  out.  It  was  very 
important  that  it  be  a comprehensive 
plan  that  touched  on  the  issues  of  pay. 
corruption,  details,  image,  integrity 
and  training." 

Mortal,  who  brought  Pennington  to 
New  Orleans  with  the  promise  there 
would  be  no  political  meddling  in  the 
Police  Department  by  his  administra- 
tion. “is  very  supportive  of  (he  Super- 
intendent’s plan  and  thinks  it's  a long 
lime  coming.”  Moore  told  LEN.  “The 
administration  knows  there  will  be 
some  politically  sensitive  issues,  but 
he  knows  this  is  what  needs  to  happen 
in  order  for  the  department  to  turn 
around  and  for  the  public  to  regain 
confidence  in  the  police.” 
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Lessons  unlearned: 


What  Waco's  mistakes  should  be  telling  us 


that  shaped  his  response  to  Federal 
authorities  struck  nx)st  people  as  unin- 
telligible. but  to  those  who  understood 
the  Branch  Davidians,  it  followed  its 
own  logic. 

Professor  T^xw  had  been  consulted 
by  news  media  early  in  the  Waco  siege, 
recognizing  in  Ktxesh's  discourse  about 
the  Book  of  Revelation  an  invitation  to 
“religious  leaders  and  Biblical 
scholars. . .to  come  to  Texas  and  en- 
gage in  debate. . .particularly  to  try 
and  match  {Koresh’s)  understanding" 
of  the  Book  of  Revalation.  Tabor's  re- 
sponse was  .striking: 

“I  was  utterly  taken  with  this  whole 
scene.  Here  we  were  in  the  year  1993 
and  this  young  Cyrus  (“Koresh"  is  the 
Hebrew  word  for  Cyrus,  a Persian  king 
who  subdued  the  Babylonians],  would- 
be  challenger  of  modem  Babylon,  was 
actually  delving  into  the  details  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  at  prime  time,  over 
a worldwide  television  network." 

But  to  the  world,  and  to  CAN- 
bolstered  law  enforcement  agents, 
Koresh  was  simply  calling  himself 
Jesus  Christ,  prima  facie  evidence  of 
instability  and  lunacy,  rather  than 
appropriating  a Biblical  reference  to 
Cyrus  as  a messiah,  as  “one  who  is 
anointed,"  a rather  different  meaning. 
Further,  capitulation  on  ATF’s  terms 
was  not  possible,  owing  to  the  Davidi- 
ans’ belief  that  God  commanded  that 
they  stay  within  the  compound  until 
God  decided  otherwise. 

Koresh  pursued  a logical  analysis 
of  his  situation  that  accorded  with  the 
Davidian  world-view,  one  never  under- 
stood by  the  besiegers,  who  simply 
became  more  and  more  impatient. 
Cenainly,  religious  movements  can 
become  destructive  in  many  ways: 
absolute  leadership,  purification  and 
purging  of  members  and  even  doc- 
trine, and  the  demand  for  absolute 
commitment  can  combine  to  run  afoul 
of  the  law  But  law  enforcers  must 
understand  that,  according  to  religious 
scholars,  and  contrary  toCAN’s  asser- 
tions, people  enter  these  movements 
out  of  self-analysis,  mdependent  thought 
and  voluntary  commitment.  Constitu- 
tional protections  demand  that  law 
enforcement  exercise  a wider  toler- 
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Continued  from  Page  8 
the  Citizens  Freedom  Foundation,  led 
by  Tod  Patnek,  a convicted  fciwi.  Patrick 
{Mactices  “deprogramming,”  a syno- 
nym for  kidnapping  people  (usually 
young)  whose  parents  or  relatives  want 
them  forcibly  removed  from  a rcli- 
giou.s  group.  Tlie  kidnapping  is  ac- 
companied by  occasional  physical  abuse, 
isolation  and  humiliation,  all  in  an 
effort  to  shear  away  religious  convic- 
tions, The  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  condemned  these  practices. 

Rick  Ross,  a CAN  coasuliant  who 
advised  ATF  thnu^xit  the  Waco  siege, 
has  bragged  of  having  conducted  about 
200  deprogrammings,  and  in  fact  was 
arrested  in  June  1993  for  kidnapping 
and  unlawful  imprisonment.  Ross  is  a 
convicted  felon,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  a Phoenix  jewel  theft  in  the 
1970’s.  Ross  had  deprogrammed  a 
Branch  Davidian  member  in  1992  and 
apparently  furnished  details  to  ATF. 

CAN  materials  circulate  widely 
within  law  enforcement  agencies,  A 
former  CAN  board  member.  Larry 
Zilliox,  compiled  “An  Investigator’s 
Manual"  along  with  Larry  Kahaner, 
author  of  the  vacuous  "Cults  That 
Kill."  The  manual  advocates  that  law 
enforcers  compile  dossiers  on  new 
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religious  groups,  infiltrate  them,  and 
even  send  anonymous  letters  to  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  incite  them  to  do 
the  same  This  is  CAN  zeal  to  find 
"destructive  cults,"  further  shown  by 
their  interest  in  deprogramming  Waco 
survivors  to  confirm  their  announced 
view  that  a ma.ss  .suicide  along  the  lines 
of  Jonestown  took  place. 

CAN  has  been  cavalier  with  apply- 
ing the  “destructive  cult"  label  to  a 
wide  range  of  religious  practices.  Louts 
Jolyon  We.st,  a psychiatrist  on  the  CAN 
advisory  board,  cites  the  need  to  com- 
bat “fake  religions."  Is  CAN  the  only 
arbiter  of  "true”  religion.s?  Do  law 
enforcement  agencies  seriously  wish 
to  rely  on  CAN  information  as  reliable 
and  unbiased?  Do  law  enforcement 
agencies  realize  that  CAN  “experts" 
sometimes  commit  felonies  to  further 
their  interests?  Do  law  enforcers  not 
realize  that  CAN’.s  Jerenuads  about 
mind-control  cults  caused  the  annihi- 
lation of  an  entire  village?  As  political 
science  professor  Michael  Barkun 
observes;  “The  term  'cult'  is  virtually 
meaningless.  It  tells  us  far  more  about 
those  who  use  it  than  about  those  to 
whom  It  is  applied." 

The  Branch  Davidiaiu 

What  did  law  enforcers  fail  to 
understand  or  take  into  account  about 
Koresh  and  his  followers?  James  Wood, 
a professor  of  religion  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity in  Waco,  attested  to  the  de- 
monization  of  the  Branch  Davidians. 
noting  that  until  the  siege  began,  he 
couldn’t  recall  the  residents  of  Mt. 
Carmel  being  referred  to  as  a cult.  The 
Davidians  were  a splinter  organization 
from  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church. 
As  u new  religious  leader,  "Koresh 
(was)  as  American  as  apple  pie  in  the 
•sen.se  that  he.  .read  [Scripture)  him- 
self and  [found]  in  it  all  the  hidden 
mysteries,"  according  to  religious 
studies  professor  James  D Tabor. 

Millenialist  movements  in  Ameri- 
can are  common.  The  term  "milleni- 
alist” refers  to  a belief  in  a coming 
new  age,  a perfect  society  of  the  godly, 
sometirnes  achieved  after  conflagra- 
tion. or  an  apocalypse.  Koresh's  talk 
about  the  arcane  Biblical  doctrines 


ance  of  religious  movements  and  phi- 
losophies far  from  the  mainstream, 
legitimate  in  their  own  right. 

Interestingly.  Federal  negotiators 
wished  to  prolong  the  dialogue  with 
Koresh.  On-scene  tactical  command- 
ers, tired  of  "Bible  babble,"  over- 
ruled them,  and  the  military  assault 
ensued.  In  the  end.  Federal  officials 
fulfilled  Koresh’s  prophecy:  Davidi- 
ans died  in  an  apocalyptic  inferno, 
betokening  an  imminent  conflagration 
of  worldwide  proportions. 

What  Then  to  Do? 

In  order  to  more  safely  and  rea- 
sonably negotiate  a standoff  between 
law  enforcement  authorities  and  a 
marginal  religious  group,  those  in 
command  must  carefully  assess  their 
assumptions  about  the  “cult"  they 
face.  First  of  all,  they  should  recognize 
that  "cult"  is  almost  exclusively  a 
pejorative  label,  nothing  more.  In  all 
probability,  assumptions  about  messi- 
anic, all-powerful  and  all-coercive 
leaders  employing  “mind-control" 
methods  are  far  from  the  truth.  They 
should  recognize  that  the  movement, 
organization  or  group  involved  proba- 
bly follows  a doctrine  or  belief  that 
defines  a world-view  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  government  offi- 
cials. This ‘world-view  probably  fol- 


lows logic  that  at  first  may  defy  under- 
standing but,  with  help,  is  accessible. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  should 
find  reputable  experts  to  help  interpr^ 
religious  doctrine.  They  should  not 
rely  on  CAN  or  similar  organizations 
which  may  have  goals  or  interests  far 
apart  from  those  of  law  enforcement. 
Reliable  experts  are  not  hard  to  find: 
the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Religion,  the  Association  for  the  Soci- 
ology of  Religion,  and  the  Religious 
Research  Association  are  examples.  A 
former  professor  of  religion  and  his- 
tory, Dr.  J.  Phillip  Arnold,  has  con- 
vened a group  of  scholars,  called  the 
Religion-Crisis  Task  Force,  to  help 
government  officials  "facilitate  com- 
munication. - and  to  iHovide.  . .an  accu- 
rate analysis  of  the  beliefs,  practices, 
and  future  direction  of  these  groups." 
At  the  very  least,  interagency  emer- 
gency response  teams  should  be  briefed 
on  behavioral  aspects  of  new  religious 
movements. 

Law  enforcers  must  understand  that 
religious  experimentation  is  a hall- 
mark of  United  States  history,  as  vig- 
orous component  of  our  culture  as  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Stereotypical  views  of  new  religious 
movements  as  “mind-control  cults" 
serve  no  law  enforcement  interests  and 
merely  invite  another  Waco. 
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Upcoming  Events 


MARCH 

1*3^  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $179/5153/ 
SIQS, 

1-3.  Contemporary  Issues  Conference. 
'Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
■^forcement  Institute.  Dallas.  $25/595. 

1- 4. 8th  National  Youth  Crime  Prevention 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council.  Miami,  Fla. 
$175. 

2- 3.  Criminal  Intelligence  Operations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
"naining.  LLC  Granby,  Conn.  $175. 

6-8.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident  Re- 
construction I:  Introduction  to 

EDCRASH.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  III. 
$400 

6-8.  Field  Training  Program  for  Commu- 
nications Officers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  &.  Management. 
Franklin,  Tcnn.  $350. 

6-8.  Administration,  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $375. 

6-8.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Traverse  City,  Mich.  $179/5155/ 
$105. 

6-10.  Instructor  Development.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston.  Hi  $650. 

6-10.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Ea.  $495 

6-10.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
$650. 

6- 17.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management,  Jacksonville. 
Ea.  $1,100. 

7- 8.  Police  Background  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Ttainmg.  LLC.  Braintree.  Mass.  $175 


Reconstruction  II;  Introduction  to 
EDCAD.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  Ill 
$300 

13.  Improving  Police-Citizen  Contacts: 
Cultural  Awareness.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
Dallas  $40/555 

13-14.  Simulating  Policy  Impacts  on 
Prison  Populations  I.  Presented  by  the 
Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.  $395/5495 

13-15.  Dnig-Trak  IV  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Ea. 
$395. 

13-15.  Inloxilyzer  5000  Maintenance 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Ea.  $325. 

13-15.  Tactical  Edged  Weapons  Defense. 
Presented  by  Modem  Wamor  Inc.  Lin- 
denhurst, N Y. 

13-17.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fran- 
klin. Tenn.  $450 

13-17.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Ea. 
$450 

13-17.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presemed 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Pensacola.  Ea. 

13-17.  Microcomputer-/Ksslsled  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction.  Presemed  by  the 
Nonhwestem  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston.  III.  $700 

13-24.  Accident  Investigation  II.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $800. 

15-17.  Simulating  Policy  Impacts  on 
Prison  Populations  II.  Presented  by  the 
Justice  Research  & Sutistics  Association. 
Washington.  D.C.  $595y/5695. 

15-17.  Successful  Criminal  Justice 
Granlwriting.  Presemed  by  Justice  Plan- 
ning & Management  Associates.  Las  Vegas. 
$350 


9-10.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident  16-17.  Firearms  Retention  & Gun 

For  further 
information: 

(Addresses  & phone^ax  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events.) 


Barton  County  Community  College.  Attn 
James  J Ness,  Director.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs.  R.R.  3,  Bor  I36Z.  Great 
Bend.  KS  67530-9283  (316)  792-1241 
Fax:  (316)  792-8035, 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  , Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323- 
0037 

Eaecutive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte  2.  Box  3645,  Berryville.  VA 
22611.(703)  955-1128. 

FfedcrlcksonConsuHlnglnc.,541  W 98th 
Sij,  #345,  Minneapolis,  MN  55420  (612) 
884-0249.  Fax:  (612)  884-2485 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  P.O.  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Eorida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216,  (904)  646-2722. 

Investigative  Training  Institute.  621 
Ridgely  Ave.,  Suite  100.  Annapolis,  MD 
21401.  (800)  828-0317 

Justice  Planning  & Management 
Associates.  P.O.  Box  5260,  Augusta,  ME 


04332.  (207)  582-3269 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association, 
444  N.  Capitol  St . N W.  Suite  445.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001.  (202)  624-8560  Fax;  (202) 
624-5269 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N Wcllwood 
Ave..  Lindenhurst,  NY  11757,  (516)  226- 
8383 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  Attn: 
Youth  Conference,  1700  K St . NW.  2nd 
Floor.  Washington,  DC  20006-3817.  (202) 
466-6272 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  PO  Box  57350.  Bab- 
son  Park.  M A 02 1 57-0350.  (617)  237-4724 

Northwestern  Uoiversily  Traffic  lasti- 
lute.  555  Clark  St . PO  Box  1409.  Evan- 
ston. IL  60204.  (800)  323-401 1 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute 
1000  Holt  Ave  . #2728.  Winter  Park.  FL 
32789-4499  (407)  647-6080  Fax,  (407) 
647-3828. 

Southweslern  Law  Epforcemenl 
Institute,  P.O  Box  830707.  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707.  (214)  690-2394  Fax 
(214)  690-2458 


Disarming.  Presented  by  Modem  Wamw 
Inc  Lindenhurst.  N.Y 

16-17.  Police  Background  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  LLC.  Peekskill.  N.Y  $175. 

16-17.  Stress  Management  for  Public 
Safety  Personnel.  Presemed  by  Fredcr- 
ickson  Consulting  Inc.  Glendale,  Caltf 

18- 19.  Advanced  Private  Investigator 
Course,  Presented  by  the  Investigative 
Traimng  Institute.  Annapolis.  Md 

19- 21.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented  by 
CalibrePress  Greensboro, N.C  $179/J155/ 
$105 

20- 21.  Risk  Management:  Deadly  Force 
& Pursuit  Driving  Policy.  Presemed  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Dallas.  $14S/$19S. 

20-21.  Execulive/VIP  Protection.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
Las  Vegas. 

20-22.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  III:  Introduction  to 
EDSMAC.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
Univenity  Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  Ill 
$450. 

20-24.  Police  Intenul  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville.  Ea.  $450. 

20-24.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management-  Jacksonville,  Ea.  $450, 


20-24.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presemed  by  the  Instmilc  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Ea.  $495 

20-AprH  7.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management  Wellesley. 
Mas.s 

21*23.  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  ln.sii- 
lute  Evanston.  111.  $400. 

22-23.  Advanced  Firearms  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  Barton  County  Community  Col- 
lege Great  Bend,  Kan  $75 

22- 23.  Managing  Security  Systems.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Proieclion  Institute 
Las  Vega.s. 

23- 24.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation  & 
Execution.  Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law 
Enforcement  Training.  LLC  Cheshire. 
Conn.  $175 

23- 24.  Criminal  Intelligence  Operalloav 
Presemed  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  LLC.  Roanoke,  Va  $175 

24- 25.  Stress  Management  for  Publlc 
Safety  Personnel.  Presented  by  Frcdcr- 
ickson  Consulting  Inc  Carson  City,  Nev 

25- 26.  Public  Records  Research.  Pre- 
semed by  the  Investigative  Training  Insti- 
tute Annapolis,  Md 

27-28.  Spanish  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Presemed  by  Barton  County  Community 


College  Great  Bend.  Kan,  $75. 

27-28.  lA  Trak  2/PC-Ba.sed  Internal  Af- 
fairs Records  Management.  Prc.sented  by 
the  Insurute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agcmcm.  Jacksonville.  Ea  $295 

27-29.  Street  .Survival  '95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Portland,  Ore.  $179^155/ 
$103 

27-30.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Nonhwestem  Univenity 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  III.  $500 

27-31.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presemed  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Ea 
$450. 

27-31.  Advanced  Interviews  & 
Interrogation.  Pre.scntcd  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

27-31.  Implementing  & Managing  Com- 
munity Policing.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Manogement 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $495. 

27-31.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presemed 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Ea  $525. 

27-31.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Nonhwestem  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  III  $575 

30-31. Police  Dispatcher  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC.  Granby,  Conn.  $175, 


JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

City  University  of  New  York 
call  for  papers 

CONFERENCE  ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  EDUCATION 
OCTOBER  20, 1995 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  is  sponsoring  a one-day  conference  dealing  with 
a range  of  issues  concerning  criminal  justice  education.  Areas  of  concern  are  criminal 
justice  education  for  liberal  arts  students,  undergraduate  majors  in  criminal  justice, 
training /education  of  practitioners,  and  graduate  education  in  criminal  justice. 

Proposals  for  papers,  as  well  as  for  workshops,  panel  presentations,  and  poster 
sessions  are  due  April  15, 1995.  Innovative  sessions,  including  demonstrations  and 
multimedia  presentations,  are  encouraged. 

Appropriate  topics  include  (but  are  not  limited  to) 

relatior^hip  of  the  university  to  criminal  justice  agencies 
intersection  of  training  and  education 
use  of  academic  research  by  practitioners 
the  forensic  sciences  and  criminal  justice  education 
the  role  of  a criminal  justice  education  in  a liberal  arts  program 
comparative  and  feminist  approaches  to  criminal  justice  education 
the  relationship  between  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees 
teaching  criminal  justice  ethics 
developing  academic  standards 
models  for  criminal  justice  education 
resources  for  criminal  justice  education 
external  credit  issues 

the  humanities  in  criminal  justice  education 
alumni  retrospectives  on  criminal  justice  programs 

Contact:  Professor  Eli  Silverman 

Department  of  Law,  Police  Science  & Criminal  Justice  Administration 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  CUNY 
899  Tenth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 

Phone:  (212)  237  837t> 

Fax:  (212)237  8309 
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